





TO FULLY APPRECIATE NORELCO’S INCREDIBLY 
CLOSE, COMFORTABLE SHAVE, YOU 
HAVE TO LOOK BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


ItS amazing, but true. 
Norelco’ can actu- 
ally shave below skin 
level. And equally 
amazing, Norelco can 
shave you without 
the blades even touch- 
ing your skin. 





This feat is accom- 
plished witha patented 
technology unique 
in all of shaving. The 
“Liftand Cut’. system. 

Here, a precision 


Sab a 


J = 
Lifter raises 
the hatr. 


Blade cuts hair 
which then drops 
below skin level. 


Hair enters the 
chamber. 





Notch left 
in hatr as 
it’s raised. 


Self-sharpening 
blade ri haw 
>, 


weer. A 
Lifter notches into hair and 


raises u up. 


Razor combs quickly 
direct hatr to the 
“Lift and Cut" system 


Lifted hatr drops 
below skin level 
after ts cut 


mechanism has been ‘Try the Norelco. 
engineered by posi- And experience the 
tioning a lifterinfront deepsatisfactionof 
of the blade. When a perfect shave. 
the lifter notches into 
a hair, it lifts it up. As the oe 
blade cuts it, the hair 
shaft can actually drop 
back below the skin. 
The result is an in- 
credibly close shave. 
And because you can 
shave without the 
blades even touching f Norelco’ 
your face, itS incredibly yz make ( lose comfortable, 
comfortable. man Sporaton Sd «Oa 
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INTRODUCING 
AFFORDABLE COMPUTERS 
FROM THE COMPANY 
THAT’S ALWAYS STOOD 
FOR MORE 
THAN AFFORDABILITY. 


~ 





THE COMPAQ DESKPRO/. S 
A LIMITED PRICE LEAT 


The company most qualified to advance the state of _ times faster than mos 


the desktop computer announces four systems that 
represent a breakthrough in R&D. At prices that 
won’t ruin your P&L, Reflecting the level of thinking 


and quality that you’ve come to expect from Compaq. 


At Compaq, there's a enhance productivity. 
fundamental belief held The built-in COMPAQ 
by all of us that when QVision 1024 Graphics 
you set extraordinary 
goals, extraordinary peo- 
ple will meet them. 

Recently, for exam- 
ple, you made it clear to 
us that you wanted new 
PCs, with everything 
from advanced graphics 
to audio capability to 


affordable prices. Our 


response: the COMPAQ Controller, for example, 


DESKPRO/i Family of allows you to scroll, re- 


PCs. Four new systems size windows and pull 
loaded with features to down menus up to ten 
* This service is provided by contracted Service Pre oder: and may not be available in certain 


popular video graphic 
subsystems. So quickly, a: 
a matter of fact, you may 
find your computer wai 
ing for you. Instead of thi 
other way around, 


Its unique processo 


upgrade path ensure 





that your PC won't b 
swept into obsolescenc 
Simple chip upgrad 


bility and a 64-KB cach 


phic locations. Contact the Compaq Customer Support Center for further 


geogr 
details, © 1992 Compaq Computer Corporation. All Rights Reserved. Printed in the U.S.A oo harAG DESKPRO Reguse ered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. QVision and 





OMUCH FOR THE IDEA THAT 
$10 LIMITED THINKING. 


‘? 





a- 


memory module option 
provide quantum leaps 


in performance. Without 


Intel 386/25, 386/33, 486SX/25, 
486/33 ¢ QVision accelerated 
graphics ¢ Chip upgradability 


€ Integrated business audio ¢ 4 
MB RAM (expandable to 32 MB) 
¢ Cache memory standard ¢ 3 
ISA expansion slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84-MB to 51O-MB hard drive 
options ¢ Multi-level security 
features ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 


similar outlays of cash. 


The fully integrated 
audio system brings an 


unprecedented, yet not 


CompaqCare are trademarks of Compag Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may he trademarks and/or regutered trademarks of their respective companies 





unfamiliar dimension to 
mainstream business com- 
puting: your voice. The 
result of a collaboration 
between Compaq and 
Microsoft, it allows you, 
among other things, to 
actually paste voice mes- 
sages into spreadsheets 
and documents. Either as 
notes to yourself or as 
voice-mail across your 
entire network. 

And we've engineered 
this breadth of technol- 
ogy right onto the PC’s 
system board, preserv- 
ing the small footprint, 
large storage capacity 
and expansion of the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO/i. 

Not to mention your 


financial integrity. 


Add CompaqCare, a 
new service and support 
program with our free, 
one-year, on-site* lim- 
ited warranty. An Asset 
Management Provision 
that gives you and your 
network administrator a 
snapshot of your PC’s 
configuration. And you 
have nothing short of a 
system that breaks a lot 
of new ground. Without 
breaking the bank. 

For more detailed in- 
formation, just call us 
at 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
210 in the ULS., or call 
us at 1-800-263-5868, 
ext. 210 in Canada. 

We bet you'll be as ex- 
cited about the COMPAQ 


DESKPRO/i as we are. 





In scrolling, window resizing and 
accessing menus, our new QVision 
accelerated graphics beat the com 
petition by as much as 10 tol 


You can paste voice messages into 
Microsoft Windows 3.1 business 
documents and spreadsheets with our 
integrated business audio system 
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OUR NEw NOTEBC 
MILLION BUCKS.WHICH C 
MISLEADING 


Recently, our engineers set out to create a remarkably 
different notebook computer. With all of the quality, 
durability and features that you need. All at a sensible 
price. The result, as you can plainly see, is a remarkably 
different notebook. The new COMPAQ Contura PC. 





One of the best things Family of notebook PCs ergonomic styling lies the 


to happen to notebook sets the standard for what rugged, well-tested, well- 
computing since the fold an affordable notebook thought-out PC you ex- 
down airline tray table, ought to be, pect from Compaq. 

the COMPAQ Contura Just beneath its sleek, No substandard parts 





*This service is provided by a contracted Service Provider and may not be available in certain geographic locations. Contact the ‘ompaq Customer Suppo 
details, © 1992 Compag Computer Corporation, All Rights Reserved. Printed in the U.S.A. COMPAQ Registered LLS. Patent and Trademark Office. Contur 









or components. No sec- 
ond-rate manufacturing. 
No logos stuck on the out- 
side after somebody else's 
guts went inside. 

Thanks to high levels 
of chip integration and 
some of the smartest me- 
chanical design this side 
of NASA, we've managed 


to engineer costs out and 


Intel 386SL/25 with 64-KB cache 
<4 MB RAM (up to 12 MB) ¢ 60- 
or 120-MB hard drive 

Intel 386SL/20 ¢ 2 MB RAM (up 


to 10 MB) ¢ 40- or 84-MB 
hard drive ¢ Both models: 6.2 Ibs. 
€ 9.5" WGA display ¢ Isolated 
inverted “T” cursor controls ¢ 3.5- 
hr. NiCd battery (optional NiMH 
battery) ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 





the right stuff in. 

Open either COMPAQ 
Contura PC and you'll 
find a large, 9.5-inch 


screen beaming brightly. 


K PC LooKS LIKEA 


ULD MAKE THIS THE Most 
IN HISTORY. 


Lay your fingers on 
the keyboard and they im- 
mediately feel at home. 

This notebook also has 
a unique ability to hiber- 
nate when left idle, sav- 
ing all open files to 
the hard drive and auto- 
matically shutting your 
notebook down. Preserv- 
ing your remaining bat- 
tery life. Start up hours, 
days, or even years later, 
and you're right where 
you left off. 

In addition to all of 
the above, the COMPAQ 
Contura notebook PCs 
support three internal 
power-conserving mo- 
dems from Compaq. 


All of which is backed 











by CompaqCare, our new 
service and support pro- 
gram, which includes a 


ie 


free one-year limited war- A 


f 
x 


ranty good anywhere in 


the world. And free on- 


site* service anywhere in mag 

” Just because you're out of the office 
doesn’t mean you're out of touch 
The COMPAQ Contura PC features 
an optional power-conserving 2400- 
bps data /9600-bps fax modem 


the U.S. and Canada. 

For information, call 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 220 
or call 


in the US., 


1-800-263-5868, ext. 220 





in Canada. 
As well as a uniquely sophisticated 
power conservation tool, Hibernation 


We’ll tell you more 
also serves as an easy-to-use placemark 

about it. We'll tell you 

all the places you can get 


it. And we'll tell you 


that you won’t find an 


LOMPAA 





affordable notebook PC 
that looks this good and 
works this well no mat- 


ter who you call. 


are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective companies 





AN INEXPENSIVE PC THA 
FROM THE COMPANY | 


What happens when the best computer engineers in the = an existing low-end com- 


puter cl ympany. 


world design a low-priced desktop PC? You get the new 
COMPAQ ProLinea Line of PCs, perhaps the best 


We could have farmed 
out all manufacturing. 


value PCs in the world. What happens when a clone 


We could have bought 


maker designs a low-priced PC? You get what you pay for. parts from the cheapest 


When Compaq engi all the essential features, — vendor in town. 
neers set out to build an there were a lot of op But then all we would 
affordable, full- perform tions to choose from. have ended up with is 


ance desktop PC with We could have bought simply another inferior, 










We <a 


low-priced clone. And 
what we wanted was a 
low-priced COMPAQ 
computer, 

Which is what you 
told us you wanted. 

So through some high 
levels of chip integration 
and some equally high 


levels of engineering, 


Intel 386SX/25 ¢ small 
footprint ¢ 2 MB RAM ¢ 2 ISA 
slots ¢ 2 drive bays ¢ 40- or 
84-MB hard drive 

Intel 386SX/25 ¢ 2 MB RAM 
¢@ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢@ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 


Intel 486/33 ¢ 4 MB RAM 


¢@ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 

All models include high-resolution 
1024 x 768 video and pre- 
installed Microsoft MS-DOS 5.0 
as published by Compaq 





design and just plain com- 
mon sense, we've cut 
costs in system design 
and manufacturing. 
While still managing 


to deliver 100 percent of 


CompaqCare are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their rexpective companie 


*S AS GOOD AS 
T OUGHT TO KNOW. 


service and support pro- 


the virtues you’ve come 
to expect from Compaq. 

You can choose from 
three different models, 


opting for either Intel 


386SX/25 or 486/33 pro- 


cessing power. 
So whether it’s expan 


sion, storage, processing 


speed or a small foot- 


print that youre most 
concerned with, there’s 
a model perfectly suited 
to your needs, 

And each comes with 
a high-resolution 1024 x 
768 video system. 

Most importantly, the 
new COMPAQ ProLinea 
PCs are backed not only 
by the assurance of the 
COMPAQ name, but also 


by CompaqCare, our new 





gram. Which includes 
a free one-year, on-site* 
limited warranty, and a 
host of other services. 

And to go along with 
our new line of PCs, 
there’s a whole new line 
of places you can find 
them. Give us a call for 
more details. 

In the US., call us at 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 215, 
and in Canada, just call 
1-800-263-5868, ext. 215, 

We think you'll be 
pleasantly surprised at 
exactly how much the 
COMPAQ ProLinea PCs 
have to offer. 

And equally surprised 
by how little we're able 


to offer them for. 


A COMPAQ. 





All in all, the COMPAQ ProLinea 
3/25zs PC sizes up quite nicely, At a 
mere 12.6" x 14.9" x 3.5." it’s one of 


the smallest footprints in the industry 










/- B00 
3YS-/1578 


All of our models are backed by 
CompaqCare, our comprehensive new 
service and support program. For 
details, just call 1-800-345-1518 
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AFFORDABILITY 
RUNS DEEP 


Affordable prices aren’t limited to 


our new products. In fact, we’ve 


lowered suggested list prices by 
up to 40% on COMPAQ hardware. 


And even more on our list of options. 


In the past twelve months at 
Compaq, we've incorporated 
major efficiencies in design, en 
gineering and manufacturing 
across our product line. 

As a result, you'll notice savings 
on everything from our notebook 
PCs to our desktop computers to 
our servers to our extensive list 
of optional equipment. The right 
computer at the right price. 

The following list includes 
just some of the COMPAQ prod- 
ucts that are now more affordable. 
Obviously, when it comes to the 
subject of affordability, we could 
go on and on, But we'd rather 
talk to you directly. 

Give us a call and we'll tell 
you where you can find new 
COMPAQ products, not-so-new 
COMPAQ products and the new 
prices for both. 

Call 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
225 in the U.S., or in Canada, 
call 1-800-263-5868, ext. 225. 

DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 0 
¢ DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 1 


¢ DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 
60 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Model 
1 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Model 


60 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Mo- 


del 120 ¢ DESKPRO 386/25M 
Model 1 ¢ DESKPRO 386/ 
25M Model 60 ¢ DESKPRO 
386/25M Model 120 ¢ DESK 
PRO 486s/16M Model 1 ¢ 
DESKPRO 486s/16M Model 60 
¢ DESKPRO 486s/16M Model 
120 ¢ DESKPRO 486s/25M 
Model 1 ¢ DESKPRO 486s/ 
25M Model 60 ¢ DESKPRO 


486s/25M Model 120 ¢ DESK- 


PRO 486/33M Model 1 ¢ 
DESKPRO 486/33M Model 120 
« DESKPRO 486/33M Model 
340 ¢ DESKPRO 50M Model 1 
4 DESKPRO 50M Model 120 ¢ 
DESKPRO 50M Model 340 
PORTABLE 486c Model 120 
« PORTABLE 486c Model 210 
SLT 386s/20 Model 60 ¢ SLT 
386s/20 Model 120 ¢ LTE Lite/ 
20 Model 40 ¢ LTE Lite/20 
Model 60 ¢ LTE Lite/20 Model 
84 ¢ LTE Lite/25 Model 60 ¢ 


LOMPAA 
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LTE Lite/25 Model 84 ¢ LTE 
Lite/25 Model 120 ¢ LTE 386s/ 
20 Model 30 ¢ LTE 386s/20 Mo 
del 60 ¢ LTE 386s/20 Model 84 

SYSTEMPRO/LT Model 486- 
$X/25-210 ¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT 
Model 486SX/25 510¢ SYS- 
TEMPRO/LT Model 486SX/25 
680 ¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT Model 
486/33-210¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT 
Model 486/ 33-510 ¢ SYSTEM 
PRO/LT Model 486/ 33-1020 ¢ 
SYSTEMPRO 486/ 33-420 ¢ SYS- 
TEMPRO 486/33-840 ¢ SYS 
TEMPRO 486/ 33-2040 

40-Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 
60-Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 84 
Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 120-Mega 
byte Hard Drive ¢ 210-Megabyte 
Hard Drive ¢ 340-Megabyte Hard 
Drive ¢ 510- Megabyte Hard Drive 
¢ 240-Megabyte Drive Array 
Pair ¢ 420-Megabyte Drive 
Array Pair ¢ 680-Megabyte 
Drive Array Pair ¢ 1.02-GB Drive 
Array Pair ¢ 1-Megabyte Mem- 
ory Module ¢ 2-Megabyte Memory 
Module ¢ 4-Megabyte Mem 
ory Module € 8-Megabyte 
Memory Module ¢ 2-Megabyte 
Single-Socket Memory Module 
¢ 8-Megabyte Single-Socket 
Memory Module ¢ 32-Megabyte 
Dual-Socket Memory Module ¢ 
1.3-GB Differential Interface 
Hard Drive.... 
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WwoRLb: Who can lift 
the siege of Sarajevo? 
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NATION: Cool 
reception in Rio 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


BUSINESS: A turnaround may be coming, but 
the Magic Kingdom needs more magic 
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SCIENCE: A cosmic X 


SOCIETY: Squirt, 
marks the spot 


squirt, you're dead 





Assault of the Allergies 
It’s that time of year again, when airborne pollen leaves 
millions of people wheezing and sneezing. There is no easy 
escape, but scientific advances could bring better treatments. 
The Riddle of Asthma Allergic reactions can trigger the 
lung disease—and that may be why it is so common 


THE DEFICIT: An Issue Politicians Won't Touch 

They know how to close the gap but lack the courage to do it 
U.S. POLITICS: Return of the Savior 

Forty years ago, it was Douglas MacArthur. Now it’s Ross Perot 
CULTURE: Election-Year Scapegoat 

Right-wing talk of moral values spells trouble for the Nea 
EARTH SUMMIT: Fiasco or Landmark? 

The treaties are weak, but they're a start toward real change 
RUSSIA: Yeltsin in Charge 

The President and his reform rookies pursue a shaky mandate 
BRITAIN: Calling a Royal Marriage Counselor 

Is Princess Di really unhappy enough to be suicidal? 
THE FALKLANDS: Striking It Rich, but at a Price 

Ten years after the war, islanders fear their isolation will end 
SPORT: Baseball May Strike Out 

A dispute between owners and players threatens the game 
RELIGION: Cut from a Different Cloth 

Refused priesthood, Catholic feminists explore other roles 
PROFILE: Reality Rapper 

Musician-actor Ice-T preaches the message of the streets 


CINEMA: Soaring Sequel 
The Penguin burns and Catwoman yearns in Batman Returns 


a 


Aah-choo! A grain of pollen, seen through a microscope 








THEATER lan McKellen begins a U.S. tour as Richard III.......... 72 
MUSIC Least Beatle Ringo Starr is back—in the 1960s. ey i’ 
CINEMA Housesilter starts slowly but gets giddily funny .......... 73 
BOOKS Is women’s adultery a solution or a symptom?............. 74 
GRIT TAINTED aes sce vis iescscesesscascessectssdsenicietnetaaksebicsssenentenecssceanecads 79 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


REGORY ZORTHIAN GOT HIS FIRST TASTE OF TIME 

journalism as a messenger delivering copy and coffee 

to our editorial staff at the 1976 political conventions 

in Kansas City and New York. Today, as our new gen- 
eral manager, Greg shares responsibility 
for everything from overseeing the maga- 
zine’s budget to taking the hassle out of of- 
fice moves. He arrives from a similar posi- 
tion at our sister publication Fortune, 
where he was known for his keen sense of 
judgment and sure grasp of even the small- 
est business details. On the lighter side, 
Greg has earned a reputation for showing 
up fresh on mornings after late-night meet- 
ings and socializing, when everyone else 
was bleary eyed. 

The son of a foreign-service officer, 
Greg, 38, spent parts of his boyhood in New 
Delhi, the Philippines and Saigon, where 
his father Barry was chief spokesman for 








Lightning number cruncher: Zorthian 








cruncher with a stern eye for fat in a budget, he honed his 
concentration and competitive skills as a 145-lb. wrestler at 
Phillips Academy. “It sure taught me to be tenacious,” he 
says. Greg also discovered a passion for politics, working af- 
ter college as a legislative assistant for Jonathan Bingham, a 
Democratic Congressman from the Bronx. 

Through it all, Greg has remained deeply committed to 
publishing the printed word. He spent three years at Time- 
Lire Books before taking a leave to earn an 
M.B.A. at Harvard with the intention of 
coming back to work on magazines. He 
joined Fortune in the circulation depart- 
ment in 1981. “I found that my history B.A. 
was not doing me a lot of good in business,” 
he recalls. 

At Fortune Greg drew on his overseas 
experience to help develop foreign editions 
of that magazine. Outside the office he 
shares his financial know-how with sev- 
enth graders at a Manhattan junior high 
school, where he has been a volunteer 
teacher of job skills and basic economics for 
the past four years. ‘The school is 10 blocks 
from my home,” he notes, “and I wanted to 
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the U.S. embassy for 4% years during the Vietnam War. Greg | give something back.” Greg is a teacher to his colleagues as 
became a member of Time’s extended family at 15 when the | well. Says he: “The general manager’s role is to help people 


elder Zorthian joined Time Inc., first as a broadcasting exec- 
utive and then as vice president for government affairs. 
Greg’s first love was journalism, which he practiced as a 
writer for the Voice of America and a reporter for the Yale 
Daily News. But early on, he says, “I decided that | was much 
better with numbers than with words.” A lightning number 





work through business problems.” We are delighted to wel- 
come him back. 
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We Get a Good Return on Our Investment. 





The Nature Conservancy takes a business 
approach to protecting our natural world. 
Through creative techniques like debt-for- 
nature swaps, we are saving millions of acres 
of Latin American rainforest. Each day in 
the U.S. we invest in over 1,000 additional 
acres of habitat for rare plants and animals. 


©Don Sias 


On these protected acres big horn sheep 
return to breed. Trout and salmon return to 
unpolluted streams to spawn. Waterfowl re- 
turn from their migrations to nest and fledge 
their young. Join us, and make an invest- 
ment in our natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is all about? 


Conservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 
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PROUD SPONSOR 
OF THE 1992 U.S 
OLYMPIC TEAM 
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THIS JULY 4TH 


LAY Bi SUMMER GAMES." 


OVER 250,000 PRIZES AVAILABLE, 
TO BE WON INSTANTLY! PLUS, / 
: you COULD... 













HERE’S HOW TO PLAY 


I. Take your Official Game Ticket to the Bud 
Summer Games July 4th display at any 
participating Budweiser retailer 


L. Compare the numbers on your Game Ticket 
to the winning numbers featured on the Bud 
Summer Games display. 



















3. if the complete Gold, Silver or Bronze prize 
number on your Game Ticket matches (in 
exact order) a complete prize number on the 
Bud Summer Games display, you win (subject 
to eligibility and verification of your Game 
Ticket) the featured prize 


4 if your Garne Ticket is not an instant Winner. 
you may still enter the random chance Grand 
Prize drawing to WIN $1 MILLION IN GOLD. 
Simply circle the Olympics event symbol on 


your Game Ticket which matches the Go For { ~ 
The Gold Qualifying Symbol featured on the SOO SILVER PRIZES AVALABLE TO BE WON 
Bud Summer Games display, then fill out the BUD SPORTS PACKAGE OR $2,500 IN CASH 


requested information on your Game Ticket 
and mail it to: Bud Summer Games $1 Million 
in Gold, RO. Box 5570, Stacy, MN 55078-5570. 
ENTRIES MUST BE RECEIVED BY 9/30/92 


260,000 BRONZE PrHzES 
AVAILABLE TO GE WON 
BUD LIGHT OLYMPIC PIN 

























No purchase necessary. Void in Texas and 
where prohibited. Must be of legal drinking 
age to participate. See store display for official 
rules or write to: Bud Summer Games Official 
Rules, P.O. Box 8863, St. Louis, MO 63102 


PLUS, EVERY MATCH AND WIN INSTANT 
WINNER IS AUTOMATICALLY ENTERED 
FOR A CHANCE TO WIN $1 MILLION 

IN GOLDI 


© 1992 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., BREWERS OF BUDWEISER® BUD LIGHT.” 
At participating Budweiser retailers AND BUD DRY® DRAFT BEERS « ST. LOUIS. MO., U.S.A. 








OT SO MELLOW YELLOW. The cars that inspired the Mazda Miata were in 

full flower during the Age of Aquarius, when a generation of drivers burned up the back 

roads of America, leaving Beetles and station wagons in their wake. @@ Today, you can 
discover the thrill of top-down driving in a roadster that fits like a glove. Cut deep into curves, 
accelerate with authority and snap through the gears as you chase the shadows down a canyon 
highway. The growl of a tuned exhaust is reason enough to take the long way home. In this 
reliable, affordable sports car, the opportunities for fun seem limitless. @@ So come take a trip in 
the Mazda Miata. Experience its transcendental mix of past, present and future. One quick blast 


down a country road and you'll know why the roadster is well on its way to a second golden age. 


THE MAZDA MIATA 


Performance highlights include a 1.6 liter, DOHC 
16-valve engine, 5-speed/close-ratio gearbox with 
short-throw shifter, 4-wheel double-wishbone 
suspension and 4-wheel disc brakes. Plus the 
36-month/50,000-mile, no-deductible, “bumper- 
to-bumper” warranty. See your dealer for limited- 
warranty details. For more info, call 1-800-639-1000. IT JUST FEELS RIGHT? 
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Although the U.S. is 
the largest user of 
resources, we are not 
playing a positive role 
in determining the 
future of our planet. 


Jens F. Wessel 
Sacramento 


» 


KIO 


COMING TOGETHER 
TO SAVE THE EARTH 





HOW CAN U.S. DELEGATES TO THE UNIT- 
ed Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development in Rio de Janeiro state 
that “the American life-style is not up 
for negotiation” [Summrr To SAVE THE 
Eartu, June 1]? That is the whole point 
of the meeting. Western life-styles put 
inexcusable and unsustainable pres- 
sures on the Third World and the plan- 
et’s ecosystems. Can anyone be so blind 
as to think that wasteful, consumer-ori- 
ented societies can remain as they are? 
David Hammond 
West Kirby, England 


THERE IS ONE SOLUTION TO ENVIRON- 
mental problems as close as the nearest 
nuclear power plant. This proven tech- 
nology is already cutting greenhouse- 
gas emissions in 26 nations: 
Phillip Bayne, President and CEO 
U.S. Council for Energy Awareness 
Washington 











WITH OVERPOPULATION OFF THE AGEN- 
da, the Earth Summit has become a hol- 
low shell. The meddling of conservative 
religious factions in this matter is a trav- 
esty. Five hundred million women in the 
developing world want access to family 
planning but are denied this basic hu- 
man right. There are other forces oppos- 
ing population stabilization—corpora- 
tions and developers who encourage 
rampant growth, and leaders who wish 
to obtain short-term gain from unsus- 
tainable growth. Sadly, President Bush 
is their spokesman. 

Bill Isbister 

Aloha, Ore. 


THE ARTICLE ON THE EARTH SUMMIT 
gave your readers a great deal of insight 
into the problems facing the participat- 
ing leaders. Although the U.S. is the 
largest user of resources, we are not 
playing a positive role in determining the 


| future of our planet. The Bush Adminis- 


tration refuses to become proactive in 


| helping shape future global environmen- 


tal policies. The U.S. committed $75 mil- 
lion to developing countries, but it does 
not discuss serious decreases in CO, 
emissions or any other strategies that 
can be seen as a hindrance to short-term 
economic gains. 

Ifour country is willing to be a world 
leader in consumption of resources and 
production of waste, then we should ap- 
ply our vast technological skills to battle 
continuing global degradation. 

Jens F. Wessel 
Sacramento 


MOTHER NATURE WENT TO RIO FOR A 

beauty-parlor cosmetic touch-up. In 

fact, what she actually needed was some 
serious hospital surgery. 

Frank J. Antinozzi 

Minersville, Pa. 


IN HIS ARTICLE ON POPULATION ISSUES, 
Eugene Linden claims that the U.N. Pre- 
paratory Committee negotiators relegat- 
ed the population issue “to a few deli- 
cately worded phrases.” While that is 
true of the Rio Declaration, it does not 


| apply to Agenda 21, which recommends 


a host of actions to be voted on by more 
than 170 U.N.-member states. Numer- 
ous references to family-planning ser- 
vices as well as to the relationship 
between population growth and sustain- 
able development appear throughout 
the documents. The women’s caucus 
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FOR ANY CHILD ANYWHERE 
LESSONS AT HOME 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR CEREMONY. 
NO AFFILIATION REQUIRED. SERVING 
50 STATES AND CANADA 
CALL 7 AM -1AM,E0T 
908-536-4125 212-931-2652 
SHOP AT HOME FOR HEBREW INVITATIONS 
YARMULKAS, ET AL 
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Help Cities In Schools 
Knockout Dropouts 


Call (703) 519-8999 


Turning kids around 





Stonehenge is thought to be an astronomical calendar 
tracking solar and lunar cycles. Constructed between 3100 
and 1500 B.C., it may have hoon designed for practical 
purposes: for example, to determine planting time. 


To The Ancients, Being Able ‘Io 
Anntiexpate Change Was Of Central Importance. 
We Couldn't Agree More. 


The only thing certain about life is that it will change. Yet many insurance 
companies seem to ignore this fact. 

Mutual of Omaha, however, hasa history of concern for our changing world. 
We recognize that change is the constant. And although changes may seem erratic, 
by looking at how changes occur over time, a pattern emerges. 

This is why Mutual of Omaha takes a different approach to insurance. We offer 
protection that is individually tailored to evolve and change as your 
needs do. It anticipates change. Yet prepares forthe unexpected. 

It's the difference between an insurance plan that 


can respond to your needs and one that's cast in stone. Muruat”Omana 
Compames 





Protecting You InWays No One Ever Chought Of Before: 








was able to get many women’s demands 
incorporated into Agenda 21. Asa result 
of intensive lobbying efforts, the lan- 
guage was strengthened, but not 
enough. We did win first-time accep- 
tance of our call for “women-centered, 
women-managed” health facilities and 
family-planning services. 

We believe the links between popu- 
lation size and the environment can be 
most constructively engaged by reduc- 
ing poverty and empowering women to 
control their own lives and to partici- 
pate in the management and allocation 
of natural resources. We believe, literal- 
ly, that women can save the world. 

Bella Abzug, Co-Chair 
Women’s Environment and 
Development Organization 
New York City 


YOUR ARTICLE CORRECTLY HIGHLIGHTS 

the problems of population growth, but 

incorrectly cites the U.N. Population 

Fund as the source of the U.N. projec- 

tions of future long-term world popula- 

tion growth. They should have been 

credited to the Population Division of 
the U.N. Secretariat. 

Larry Heligman, Chief 

Estimates and Projections Section 

Population Division 

United Nations Secretariat 

New York City 


1 WAS SADDENED TO READ THAT SOME 
organizations are urging children to 
send “leaf postcards” to be hung on the 
giant Tree of Life for the Earth Summit. 
Perhaps the name should be Tree of 
Death, representing the trees that were 
harvested to produce the paper leaves 
hung on it. 

Deborah A. Johnson 

East Setauket, N.Y. 


WE IN THE DEVELOPED WORLD ARE LIKE 

bad houseguests who eat all the food and 

then, while the rest go hungry, complain 
of heartburn. 

Robert McAfee, Chairman and CEO 

The Peaceable Kingdom, Inc. 

Hackett, Ark. 


THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH HAS TRI- 
pled in my father’s lifetime and has 
more than doubled in mine. At the pres- 
ent rate of growth, it will double again in 
about 39 years. It is the single most im- 
portant fact affecting the planet. 
Bill Robinson 
Anaheim, Calif. 


I'M VOTING FOR THE SPOTTED OWL FOR 

President. Why not give the planet to 
the creatures who inhabit it? 

Joan M. Distel 

Philadelphia 





Too Much History 


IT IS INDEED TRUE, AS STROBE TALBOTT 
said in his column “The Serbian Death 
Wish” [America Aproap, June 1], that 
the Balkans have too much history. 
Nevertheless, | take strong exception to 
his scenario that if “Kosovo blows, so 
may Macedonia,” which in turn could 
trigger an intervention from Greece. 
This simplistic, domino-like correla- 
tion is alarmist, misleading, unfair and 
plainly not true. Greece is rightly con- 
cerned about the possibility that the 
war in former Yugoslavia might spill 
over in its direction; but Greece can 
also categorically state that it has no 
designs—none whatsoever—for any in- 
tervention against the former Yugoslav 
republic of “Macedonia.” On the con- 
trary, Greece has stated through its 
government officials that as the only 
neighbor who doesn't covet any part of 
the territory, we are prepared to help 
the former Yugoslav republic in any 
way possible in order for it to survive as 
a multiethnic and heterogeneous re- 
public, if it chooses a name that would 
be more representative of its ethnic 
composition. Historic Macedonia is and 
has been Greek for more than three 
millenniums. So there is no “mischie- 
vously proprietary interest” on the part 
of Greece in keeping the record 
straight. All the more so, since the 
birthplace of Alexander the Great was 
Greek Macedonia, not the more recent- 
ly established former Yugoslav repub- 
lic of “Macedonia,” as Talbott stated. 
George Hatziioannou, Press Counselor 
Consulate General of Greece 
New York City 


Single Mother Murphy Brown 
VICE PRESIDENT DAN QUAYLE HAS 
shown us, once again, his ignorance and 
intolerance of the reality that surrounds 
him [U.S. Pourrics, June 1]. Let me in- 
form him that Murphy Brown is a char- 
acter on a television show, but in her de- 
sire to have a child without getting 
married she is representative of a grow- 
ing number of women who are forced to 
make a choice trom which every man is 
biologically protected. Men do walk 
away from marriage and fatherhood. 
Quayle’s stand toward single pregnant 
women is quite clear: You’re damned if 
you do (have the baby) and you're 
damned if you don’t (have an abortion). 
Hey, Dan, get real. 
Judith M. Parant 
Natick, Mass. 


QUAYLE WAS ABSOLUTELY RIGHT IN 
criticizing TV’s mockery of the tradi- 
tional American family. His opinions are 





shared by many Americans who feel 

that single parenthood is a problem not 
to be celebrated but rather to be solved. 

John Maggio 

West Hempstead, N.Y. 


YOUR WRITERS, WHO GROSSLY MISSTAT- 
ed the circumstances of most single 
mothers in this country and perpetuat- 
ed stereotypes, deserve a sharp slap on 
the wrist. The single mothers I have 
known deserve respect. The unwed 
mothers in the ghetto deserve our sym- 
pathy and our help. Dan Quayle de- 
serves a punch in face. 
Linda M. Scott 
Champaign, Ill. 


WHAT THE VICE PRESIDENT BASICALLY 

said, is, “Get married, stay married, and 

don’t have kids unless you do.” That 

simple message is one of the best ideas 
I've heard from this Administration. 

Sandor Patocs 

Simi Valley, Calif. 


UNLESS QUAYLE KNOWS SOMETHING 
about conception that the rest of us 
don't, my impression is that single par- 
enthood doesn't begin as a solo. It takes 
two people, and personal responsibility 
is a two-way street. 
Kathie Duprey 
Clovis, Calif. 


HASN’T EVERYONE MISSED THE POINT? 
It’s not whether Murphy should be a sin- 
gle mother or have an abortion, but 
whether she should have had sex with 
two men so that she wasn’t sure who the 
father was. What a terrific message for 
the younger generation! 
Rita B. George 
Rochester, NH. 


AS THE SINGLE PARENT OF A DISABLED 
five-year-old child, I, her father, am 
tired of only hearing about single moth- 
ers. Though the majority of single par- 
ents may be women, | have changed just 
as many diapers, cooked just as many 
meals, given just as many baths and 
tucked her into bed each night just as 
many times as any mother. | didn’t 
choose single parenthood any more than 
many women did, but that is what I got. 
Quayle’s remarks reflect on me the 
same way. Let's be a little more gender 
neutral, shall we? 
Steve Humerickhouse 
Minneapolis 


WHAT IS PAINFULLY OBVIOUS IS THAT 

while Quayle thinks he has his finger on 

the moral pulse of this country, he’s 
really just watching TV. 

Christian McTurk 

Commerce, Mich. 
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No Male Gynecologists? 


I HAVE BEEN A GYNECOLOGIST FOR 28 
years and have many dedicated and loy- 
al patients. Dr. John Smith’s assertion 
in his book that “men have no business 
being gynecologists” is ridiculous 
(Hearn, June 1]. What about the male 
surgeon, the male urologist, the male in- 
ternist who must develop appropriate 
doctor-patient relationships with wom- 
en? There is room for male and female 
physicians who are well trained, compe- 
tent, caring and compassionate. 
J. Sidney Fulmer, M.D. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


I HAVE OFTEN WONDERED WHAT BUSI- 

ness men have being gynecologists. | 

would not trust my car to a mechanic 

who has never sat behind the wheel of 
an automobile. 

Andy Hong 

Somerville, Mass. 


A DOCTOR DOESN’T HAVE TO BE A WOM- 

an to care for women. He or she must be 

able to empathize, understand and just 
care about the patient. 

David D. Soo, M.D. 

Libertyville, Ill. 


DR. SMITH’S CONTROVERSIAL BOOK IS 
drawing attention to an issue we women 
physicians have grappled with for dec- 
ades: the sexism that pervades medi- 
cine, from research to patient care. For 
the past several years our message has 
not been taken seriously—until now. 
However, Dr. Smith is off-target in his 
suggestion that only women are truly 
qualified to treat women patients. 

The time has come to seriously ad- 
dress women’s health. A comprehensive 


women’s health curriculum in our med- | 


ical schools, required for a// students, is 
long overdue. My organization, now in 
its 77th year, has long advocated such a 
change. Every medical specialty must 
recognize women’s health care as an in- 

tegral part of physician training. 
Lillian Gonzalez-Pardo, M.D., President 
American Medical Women’s Association 
Alexandria, Va. 


Doubts and Questions 


AS THE SISTER-IN-LAW OF WANDA 
Thompson McCoy, the woman who was 
raped and murdered by Roger Keith 
Coleman, I feel compelled to write you 
after reading your story on Coleman and 
capital punishment [Cover Story, May 
18]. Coleman was executed on May 20. 
Your article pointed out a lot of things 
that may be wrong within our judicial 
system; but how was it possible that 
Coleman's appeals failed so many 





times? He was given 10 years to come up 
with something to prove he'd been 
wrongly convicted, but he was never 
able to. His victim was not given this 
luxury. I wondered for years about Cole- 
man’s guilt or innocence, until pNa test- 















Five months ago, 
we published an 
account of a week 
in the life of Bal- 
timore’s juvenile 
court [Law, Jan. 





BURNETT—CONTACT PRESS 


constraints. Riley, who along with 
James Willwerth and Melissa Ludtke 
spent five weeks reporting the story, 
said, “It was the most heart-wrench- 
ing work I've ever done. But what sent 
a glimmer of hope amid the despair 
was juvenile-court administrative 
judge David Mitchell and his col- 





displayed immense dedication and 
commitment to these children's 
lives.” A few weeks ago, Riley re- 
ceived a letter from Judge Mitchell 
with some heartening news: 


JUST A BRIEF NOTE TO GIVE YOU THE 
outcome of the just concluded 
Maryland legislative session and its 
impact on the juvenile court in Bal- 
timore. A major effort was made to 
increase the number of judges who 
handle juvenile cases. We were not 
successful, although the court is 
considering whether a second full- 
time judge can be added, effective 
this September. As a consolation, 
the legislature gave a $1 million 
one-time grant for the sole use of 
the juvenile court in Baltimore. We 
will use the money to modernize 
and upgrade a number of the facili- 
ties of the court. We owe much of 
this to Time. Thank you for having 
the courage to stay with a story that 
many did not want to tell. 
David Mitchell, Judge 
Circuit Court for Baltimore 
Baltimore 


Thanks to Judge Mitchell, we were 
able to shine a light on a dark world. 
But more satisfying is the fact that we 
had some impact on the system. What 
more cana journalist ask? 














ing was done by an expert of Coleman’s 
choice. And the very day of his execu- 
tion, Coleman failed a polygraph test 
that he had refused to take 10 years ago. 
There is no joy in this for me; relief, 
maybe, and definitely a hope that no one 
has to face this kind of nightmare again. 
Andrea C. Thompson 

Grundy, Va. 


YOUR EXCELLENT ARTICLE ON MY FRIEND 
Coleman could have provided the incen- 
tive for Virginia finally to show some 
reason. That a very probably innocent 
man has now been electrocuted is tragic 
enough, but what Virginia courts and 
the U.S. Supreme Court did is even 
worse. For over a decade, Coleman 
fought to get a fair trial. He never was 
able to obtain one. There were almost a 
dozen court appearances, but in none of 
them could any of his evidence be pre- 
sented. Each was a game of legal techni- 
calities to determine whether evidence 
would be permitted to be presented. It 
never was. Coleman was killed because 
of legal technicalities. He said he hoped 
his death would not be in vain. If nothing 
else, it will have proved that the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia has shameful, 
cruel and unjust laws. Surely no one can 
believe that a man who has never had a 
fair trial should be killed legally. 
Robert H. White 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Some Credit to Doublespeak 


YOUR FEATURE “FORWARD SPIN” 
(Grapevine, May 11] gave four examples 
of the latest terms used by businesses to 
avoid saying they are laying off workers. 
That material initially appeared in the 
April 1992 issue of the Quarterly Review 
of Doublespeak. 
William Lutz, Editor 
Quarterly Review of Doublespeak 
Camden, N.J. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
‘TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0641 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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Pump prices 
and tax collectors —Ill 


From time to time, we feel called upon to point out in messages like this 
that when gasoline pump prices go up, we are often subject to criticism. 
So, occasionally, we also feel called upon to note that a constantly larger 
chunk of what motorists pay at the pump goes directly to tax collectors 
of the federal, state and local governments. 

Here we go again. 

In the chart below, listing major markets where Mobil does most of 
its business, we have provided the taxes motorists pay for a gallon of 
gasoline. The lowest number we can find is just under 28 cents. That's in 
St. Louis. On the higher end of the scale is 46 cents in some New York 
State locations and 54 cents in Chicago. 

Now, as we head into the summer driving season and some 
serious driving time, it's possible increased demand could affect prices 
around the country. One thing's for sure. In certain parts of the country, 
state and local taxes will definitely add to the price you pay at the pump. 

We're not saying state and local governments shouldn't be adding 
to your tax bill; that's a question for the citizens in those areas to decide. 
But we do think you ought to know how much of the price you pay at the 
pump goes into government coffers. We would also remind you once 
again that while market conditions sometimes drive our prices down, 
gasoline taxes always seem to go in only one direction. 

On May 1, the average tax per gallon for the metropolitan areas 
listed was 39.5 cents—up more than 2 cents a gallon since July 1 of last 
year. If the national average is close to that number, it means that gaso- 
line users are now paying $43.5 billion a year in direct taxes. 





































































Gasoline taxes in cents per gallon in some key locations: 


STATE OTHER STATE 
METROPOLITAN FEDERAL EXCISE ANDLOCAL 
AREA TAX* TAX TAXES** 






TOTAL 
































St. Louis 14.45 13.0 - 27.45 
Newark 14.45 10.5 4.04 28.99 
Dallas 14.45 20.0 59 35.04 
Philadelphia 14.45 12.0 10.35 36.80 
Baltimore 14.45 23.5 - 37.95 
Phoenix 14.45 18.0 1.00 33.45 
Detroit 14.45 15.0 5.49 34.94 
Washington, D.C 14.45 18.0 2.64 35.09 
Boston 14.45 21.0 -50 35.95 
Miami 14.45 4.0 21.80 40.25 
Tampa 14.45 4.0 22.80 41.25 
Los Angeles 14.45 16.0 10.76 41.21 
Providence 14.45 26.0 ~ 40.45 
New Haven 14.45 26.0 5.28 45.73 
Albany 14.45 8.0 24.16 46.61 
Buffalo 14.45 8.0 25.45 47.90 
Long Island 14.45 8.0 26.10 48.55 
Chicago 14.45 19. 20.46 53.91 






AVERAGE OF THESE AREAS: 39.5 






* Includes federal excise taxes, Superfund tax, and the federal underground storage tank tax. 
** Includes sales taxes, gross receipts taxes, local government excise taxes, underground storage tank 
taxes, and other non-income taxes. (Sales taxes, expressed in cents per gallon, assume a pre-tax dealer 


price of $1 per gallon.) 
ag® 
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IT’S EVERYTHING YOU COULD POSSIBLY 


WANT IN A LUXURY CAR. 


$ oe 79 Whoever coined 


A MONTH. the expression; If 
you have to ask how much, you cant 
afford it” probably never inquired 
about our leasing program. Because 
now, the great value offered by a 
Maxima’ GXE can be yours for just 
$279/month when you lease it. 

Inside, youlll discover all kinds of 
amenities you wouldnt expect in a 
sedan at this price. For example, youll 
find a Digital Touch Entry System, 
air conditioning, AM/FM cassette 
with Dolby’ and a sophisticated theft 
deterrent system. 


SO HOW COME YOU CAN AFFORD IT? 





And what would automotive lux 
ury be without the performance cre- 
dentials to match? So under the hood 
there's a sequential, multi-point, fuel- 
injected 160hp V6 that will ensure our 
interior doesnt make you too sedate. 


So if youve had your sights set on 
a luxury sedan, dont lower your 
expectations. Just lower your payments. 
By leasing a Maxima GXE at your 
Nissan’ Dealer. But hurry: Because a 


lease like this _~__ 


is a luxury we 
BUILT FOR THE 


can hardly 


afford forever. HUMAN RACE! 





essary © 1992 Nissan Motor Corporation in US.A. Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratones Licensing Corp Actual rate of $27900 for 36-month 
closed-end lease of a 1992 Maxima GXE through NMAC. Limited-time offer available only through parcicipaang Nissan Dealers to qualified lessees 
Subject to availability. See dealer for details. Rate based on M_S.RP of $20.72500 including freyghe and de stination Charges, less dealer capital cost reduction 
of $1,50000 and non-refundable pre-paid rental reduction of $1,61000. Actual capitalized cost of $17,965.00 includes a non refundable acquisition fee of $35000 
Dealer participation may affect actual cost. License, taxes. title, insurance, options and locally requited equipment not inc Juded. Total of monthly payments $9936 00 
First months payment of $27900 and a refundable security deposit aa to one months payment rounded to the next $2500 inctement. and the non-refundable 
pre-paid rental reduction of $1,610.00 required at consummation. Purchase option may be available at the end of the lease for a purchase price of $11,398.75 
Lessee pays for maintenance, repairs. excessive wear and tear Mileage charge of $0.15/mile for mileage over 1 5000 per year Payments may be slighdy higher 
in AR CT. KY MO. NC. RIL TX. VA. WV Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts 
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THE PRESIDENT’'S DEEJAY: 
Bush may go live with Rush 
Limbaugh's feisty and 
conservative radio show 





VOLUNTEERS WELCOME: 
Pasadena’s Rose Bowl may 
fill with Perot’s followers 


FORWARD SPIN 


TRAVEL HAZARDS 
International diplomacy 
is supposed to be 
President Bush's 
strength. But after 
Japan, and getting 
gassed in Panama last 
week, what could go 
wrong next? Might be 
prudent to avoid the 
Ring of Fire. 


WORD WATCH The 
politically correct are 
endlessly inventive. A 
high school in Portland, 
Ore., described a song as 
a “spiritual of color.” 
PAY THE $2 So many 
Californians attend 
traffic class (T.C.) after 
getting tickets that now 
they can choose from a 
number of entertaining 
forms of driver re- 
education: Pizza T.C., 
Gourmet Lunch T.C., 
and even Comedy T.C., 
where a Robin Williams 
videotape is shown. Next: 
Self-Defense T.C., the 
Rodney King variation. 


GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Can We Talk? 


THOSE SOUTHERN BOYS SURE DO HAVE THE GIFT OF GAB. EVERY 
time GEORGE BUSH turns around, Bill Clinton or Ross Perot is 
chatting amiably with Arsenio, Larry King or some other TV 
talk-show host, and it’s driving him crazy. Last week both can- 
didates took turns answering questions from callers on Joday. 
This week Clinton does mrv. Enough! The Commander in 
Chief is girding himself for Talk Show '92. Bush’s aides are 
subtly soliciting Larry King, Barbara Walters and other chat- 
masters. Rush Limbaugh has been spotted bunking down at 
1600 Pennsylvania. How about Regis and Kathy Lee? Says a 
White House aide: “Not even Bush could be that perky.” 


Hosting the Ross Bowl 


IF ROSS PEROT HOLDS A CAMPAIGN CONVENTION FOR HIS LOY- 
al followers, he won't have to worry about where to do it. His 
campaign has already received several unsolicited offers—in 
some cases even signed leases—from places eager to play host 
to the gathering. Besides Pasadena, which offered the Rose 
Bowl, hopefuls include Minneapolis and Orlando. 


A Day of Reflection 


JESSE JACKSON AND OTHER BLACK LEADERS ARE ORGANIZING A 
national protest for this Friday. June 19, known as JUNE- 
TEENTH, is the anniversary of the day in 1865 when black Tex- 
ans learned that Lincoln had freed the slaves, and is widely ob- 
served as a milestone of freedom. But this year’s Juneteenth 
will be a “day of absence.” To mark the continuing burden of 
racism in America, many blacks will stay home, boycott 
white-owned businesses and avoid conversation with whites. 


Heavy Lifting 

U.S. AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW ROBERT STRAUSS HAS JUMPED 
into a dispute over Russian-built Kamov and Mil helicopters, 
by lobbying the Bush Administration on their behalf. The pow- 
erful Russian choppers can outlift the best U.S. helicopters 
and are being offered to American oil and logging firms at half 
price. U.S. manufacturers are livid because Strauss wants the 
FAA to waive the costly and time-consuming U.S. commercial- 
certification process for the Russian competition. If the raa 
goes along with Strauss, the heavy lifters may start hauling 
timber in Alaska this summer. 


The Turkish Connection 


TURKISH PRESIDENT TURGUT OZAL IS A CLOSE ALLY OF PRESI- 
dent Bush, but some think he's taking on too grand a role. Ozal 
staunchly supported Bush during the gulf war, and has volun- 
teered Turkey's help in forging closer U.S. ties with the fledg- 
ling Central Asian republics of the former Soviet Union. Diplo- 
matic sources say the White House passed the word in 
Washington that Turkey will be the conduit for assistance to 
those five republics. But the republics are unhappy with the 
arrangement. Tulegen Zhukeyev, a respected top Kazakhstan 
official, maintains that his fellow Central Asians welcome U.S. 
ties but are concerned that the U.S. has given Turkey virtual 
carte blanche as its regional surrogate. 


POWER LIFTER: Strauss 
has gone to bat for Russian- 
made superchoppers 
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We're All in the 
Same Gang 


Latest hot item in stores 
across the country: fash- 
ions from South Central 
L.A.’s Cross Colours. The 
all-cotton duds sport slo- 
gans urging youths to 
stop gang violence (PEACE 
N THE HOOD) and stay in 
school (EDUCATION IS THE 
key). Best message: own- 
ers Carl Jones and T.J. 
Walker’s success. They 
expect to gross $40 mil- 
lion this year. 
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Its not about 
fixing old windows. 


It's about 
opening new doors. 


OS/2® 2.0 is more than a new version. It’s a new vision. 
\ true operating system that takes your DOS, Windows” 
and OS/2 applic: ations beyond the limitations of the 
past—lets you do more with them than you ever could 
with DOS or DOS with Windows. 

Unlike Windows, OS/2 2.0 can run multiple DOS. 
Windows and OS/2 applications at the same time, in 
separate windows on the same screen. Print a document 
and calculate a spreadsheet while you create a new 
letter. Use icons to print documents without even open- 
ing the program. You can even “cut and paste” between 
any applications—the possibilities are endless. And 
with OS/2 Crash Protection” each running applic ation 
is protected from the next, so if one goes Ridle it won't 
affect the others. 

Of course, there’s a graphical interface that makes 
OS/2 easy to install, learn and use—the Workplac e Shell” 
But maybe the best part is that for less than the cost 
of DOS and Windows. you get the capabilities of both. 
Plus all the added benefits of OS/2 2.0—ine luding 
Adobe ‘Type Manager.” So for a whole lot le ss, OS/2 gives 
you a whole lot more. . 

: For an IBM authorized dealer + 
near you, or to order OS/2 2.0 from ‘i 
IBM—at special introductory prices of ; 
$49 for Windows users and $99 from 


any DOS—call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2? 


Introducing OS/2 2.0. 


~— Runs DOS, Windows and OS/2 applications from a single system, 
— OS/2 Crash Protection he lps shield applications from eac h other. 
— Now pre-installed on PS/2® Models 56 and 57. 
— Supported on most IBM-c ‘ompatible 386 SX PCs and above. 

— OS/2 2.0 upgrade: $49 from Windows, $99 from any DOS** 
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JUNGLE FEVER: 


The Bushes escape 
the Rio conclaves 
for a tour of the 
local rain forest 


RIO SUMMIT’S 
PAPER TRAIL 


Each day 250 Xerox 
machines spit out: 


1 MILLION 
PHOTOCOPIES 
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The Rest of the World 
Had a Great Time 


Bush gets hot flashes in Panama and 
a cool reception in Rio 


PERHAPS GEORGE BUSH SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BET- 
ter than to think a brief stop in Panama on his way 
to an uncomfortable appearance at the U.N. Confer- 
ence on Environment and Development in Rio de Ja- 
neiro would remind Americans of the foreign policy 
successes that have otherwise marked his Adminis- 
tration. Panama City is notoriously prone to ugly 
street demonstrations, and on the eve of Bush's 
hastily arranged visit, an American G.I. was killed 
and another wounded in a drive-by shooting. 
anama was, it turned out, the wrong place to 
look for some upbeat coverage. As a rally for Bush 
dubbed “A Meeting of Friends”—was getting under 
way, anti-American protesters edged too close to the 
downtown park for Panama's fledgling police force, 
which responded by firing their weapons into the air 
and lobbing tear-gas canisters nearby. Bush’s Secret 
Service detail had no choice but to hastily surround 


= the President and his wife, hurry them off the plat- 


form and into the armored limousine and, with guns 
drawn, beat a hasty retreat from the ensuing chaos. 
After that calamity, the Rio conference turned out 
to be comparatively free of controversy. For weeks 
Bush had acted more like a latter-day James Watt 
than “the environmental President,” at first uncer- 
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tain about attending the conference and then blocking 
a variety of proposals from major allies, developing 
countries and even William Reilly, his own Environ- 
mental Protection Agency director, that were de- 
signed to improve the environment into the 21st cen- 
tury. Bush seemed to be caught between two 
constituencies he holds dear—on one side conserva- 
tives and business leaders who oppose spending on 
the environment, and on the other conservationists 
whose support he courted in 1988—and the trip 
loomed as a potential failure. Bush would neither get 
credit at home for attending the summit nor win 
points for quashing the pro-green proposals that were 
anathema to business. As of early last week, many in- 
side the White House couldn't explain why he was 
bothering to make the trip. 

By the time he departed on Thursday, Bush had 
decided it was better to cast his lot with his party's 
conservative base than to try to be all things to all 
people. “For the past half-century,” said Bush, “the 
U.S. has been the great engine of global economic 
growth, and it's going to stay that way.” Once in Rio, 
Bush signed a climate-change treaty calling on all 
nations to reduce their greenhouse gas emissions 
and provide specific plans for meeting that goal 
something the U.S. has already begun. Bush was 
criticized by some environmentalists for pledging 
less in new aid to developing nations than did Ja- 
pan, which announced plans to boost its spending 
by $400 million a year. But most of the financing 
promises from other governments were murky and 
highly conditional. “The money is really wishy- 
washy right now,” said Liz Barratt-Brown, an attor- 
ney with the Natural Resources Defense Council. 
“There are a lot of vague statements being made.” 

Bush refused to join other industrialized nations in 
abiodiversity pact to protect plant and animal life from 
possible extinction. He argued that the treaty failed to 
protect intellectual property rights in biotechnology 
and imposed unnecessary obstacles for researchers. 
“America’s record on environmental protection is sec- 
ond to none,” said Bush. “So I did not come here to 
apologize.” (See related story on page 44.) a 


Up to the Presidents 


Just how deeply will the U.S. and 


Russia cut their arsenals? 

ARMS-CONTROL TALKS BETWEEN RUSSIAN PRESIDENT 
Boris Yeltsin and President Bush this week serve as 
a reminder that both countries still have thousands 
of warheads in their nuclear stockpiles. The Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Treaty, which the Senate will 
debate later this month, cuts warheads 30% for both 
sides. Bush has already proposed further reductions 














to 4,700 warheads, and Yeltsin trumped this by sug- 
gesting 2,500 on each side. 

The stumbling block is U.S. insistence that the 
Russians scrap their entire post-sTart arsenal of 
154 land-based SS-18 missiles, each of which car- 
ries 10 warheads. Yeltsin demands as a quid pro 
quo that the U.S. dismantle its fleet of multiple-war- 
head Trident submarine-based missiles. After a fi- 
nal meeting with U.S. Secretary of State James Bak- 
er, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
reported “good progress” but added that “the rest 
will depend on our Presidents.” Qo 


No Excuses 


Ina close vote, the House defeats the 
balanced-budget amendment 


SCORE ONE FOR THE BELEAGUERED HOUSE OF REPRE- 
sentatives, which demonstrated last week that 
there are limits to political cynicism, even ina presi- 
dential election year. In a surprising turnabout, 
the House narrowly rejected the balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution by a vote of 280 to 
153, just nine votes shy of the required two-thirds 
majority. The vote was a rebuff to President Bush, 
who has staked his dwindling prestige on amending 
the Constitution to mandate by fiat a balanced bud- 
get—the holy grail of government that has eluded 
Presidents and legislators for the past 23 years. 
After a day of complicated roll-call votes de- 
signed to offer political cover to legislators from 
both parties, the House Democratic leadership mus- 
cled its members into providing 150 of the 153 votes 
opposed to tinkering with the Constitution. The 
showdown ballot was on an amendment by conser- 
vative Texas Democratic Congressman Charles 
Stenholm that would have required a three-fifths 
vote of Congress for the government to engage in 
deficit spending; implementation would have been 
shrewdly delayed until 1997, when Bush and many 
current legislators would not have to deal with the 
resulting budgetary and legal chaos. Small wonder 
that Democratic Congressman Mike Synar ridiculed 
the proposal as “the constitutional equivalent of 
hanging garlic in the window to ward off vampires.” 
The maneuvering was an introduction to the 
three-way politics likely to dominate the presidential 
race. Bush seized on the nostrum to divert attention 
from the $1 trillion in red ink added to the deficit dur- 
ing his presidency. Presumptive Democratic nomi- 
nee Bill Clinton opposed it. But the pivotal factor may 
have been independent Ross Perot, who attacked the 
balanced-budget amendment as “an excuse not to do 
anything.” (See related story on page 38.) a 





Tune In Next Term 


The Supreme Court bumps an 
abortion-clinic case 

IS THE SUPREME COURT EVENLY SPLIT ON ONE OF 
the most closely watched cases of the current term? 
That may be the meaning of its decision last week to 
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put off until next year a ruling on Bray v. Alexandria 
Women's Health Clinic, a case with important impli- 
cations for the continuing street battles over abor- 
tion. It would decide whether courts can use an 
1871 law intended to curb the Ku Klux Klan as a de- 
vice to halt violent antiabortion demonstrations and 
clinic blockades. Three year's ago, a federal court re- 
lied on the old law, which prohibits conspiracies 
that aim to deprive people of their civil rights, to or- 
der the antiabortion group Operation Rescue to stop 
blocking the entrance of a clinic in Alexandria, Va. 
Last year, in what looked like a signal to the anti- 
abortion wing of the G.o.p., the Bush Administration 
joined the case on the side of Operation Rescue. 

As is usual when the Justices postpone a ruling, 
they gave no reason. But one strongly suggests it- 
self. It was a court of only eight members that heard 
the case last fall: at that time, Justice Clarence 
Thomas had not yet joined the bench. Last week's 
decision to delay raised the possibility that the other 
eight were stuck in a 4-to-4 deadlock. If so, Thomas, 
who will be present when the case is reargued at the 
court's next term, may now possess the crucial, tie- 
breaking vote. T 


Trying to Lift the 
Siege of Sarajevo 


Bosnia’s President calls for help as 
the capital becomes hell on earth 

WHAT WILL IT REQUIRE, SHORT OF SENDING IN THE 
USS. Air Force, to halt Serbian aggression in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina? Clearly it will take measures sterner 
than the U.N. economic sanctions imposed three 
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ace: 
6¢lf you can’t 
stand a little 
sacrifice and 
you can’t stand 
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the desert with 
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we're never 
going to 
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country out. 99 
—Ross Perot, on 


NBC's Today show, 
6/11/92 
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weeks ago. Defiant Serb gunners last week turned 
the Bosnian capital of Sarajevo into hell on earth, kill- 
ing at least 30 people and injuring hundreds more. 
Thousands of shells blasted buildings and crashed 
into streets, terrorizing the 300,000 remaining resi- 
dents, who mostly cowered in basement shelters. Sa- 
rajevo TV broadcast what appeared to be a military 
radio message from Serbian General Ratko Mladic, 
intercepted less than two weeks earlier, command- 
ing soldiers in the overlooking hills, “Burn it all!” 

In an appeal to President Bush from his bomb- 
battered office, Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic 
called for U.S. air strikes on the Serbian gun em- 
placements. “Force can be countered only by force,” 
Izetbegovic declared. “Let them bomb those who 
are bombing us.” Washington backed a U.N. Securi- 
ty Council resolution authorizing peacekeeping 
troops to reopen Sarajevo airport if a cease-fire is 
reached so that urgently needed food can be flown 
in, But the Bush Administration was reluctant to in- 
tervene directly, despite its concern that Serbian 
shelling might hit a major toxic-chemical plant 
north of Sarajevo and trigger an environmental di- 
saster. Impatience with the Serbian onslaught is 
growing in the U.S. Senate. Says Senator Richard 
Lugar: “The time for drawing the line has come.” @ 


Coming Apart 


Election results edge Czechoslovakia 
along the road of ethnic dissolution 


BELIEVERS IN A UNIFIED CZECHOSLOVAKIA MAY NOW 
regret that Vaclav Havel’s 1989 “velvet revolution” 
wasn't the “Velcro revolution” instead. Parliamen- 
tary elections have revealed deepening differences 
between Czechs and Slovaks, thus increasing the 
chances that the 74-year-old federation will become 
unstitched like the former Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. Last week, after the autonomy-seeking 
Movement for a Democratic Slovakia topped the 
polling in the Slovak republic, the group's leader, 
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Vladimir Meciar, pressed his demand for a total re- 
arrangement of Czech-Slovak relations. 

Prime Minister-designate Vaclav Klaus, whose 
Civic Democratic Party won the largest number of 
votes in the Czech republic, met with Meciar in two 
rounds of talks that ended with mutual accusations 
of intransigence. “The other side refuses to accept 
anything we are proposing,” said Klaus, who has 
the support of Havel, the country’s first postcom- 
munist President. Part of the problem is that Slo- 
vaks believe their economically depressed republic 
bears the brunt of Klaus’ radical proposals for priva- 
tization and austerity. But several thousand Czechs 
signed petitions in Prague calling for an indepen- 
dent Czech republic, complaining that Slovaks were 
backward-looking and even dangerous. Where does 
the dispute leave Havel? He warned of a “perma- 
nent political and constitutional crisis” and sug- 
gested that he will not run for re-election next 
month if the federation breaks apart. a 


“The Longest Yawn” 


The big showdown campaign in Israel 
turns out to be a snooze 


IT HAD BEEN BILLED AS THE GRAND BATTLE OF THE 
Yitzhaks: a robust election campaign pitting Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir against the tough- 
est foe he has faced—the former and newly returned 
head of the Labor Party, Yitzhak Rabin. Instead, the 
fight has shriveled into what the Jerusalem Post last 
week called “the Longest Yawn.” Voters are so 
overcome with ennui that the major parties are can- 
celing campaign events for lack of attendance. Post- 
ers and banners can hardly be seen in the streets. 
And Shamir’s Likud is moaning that the Venezue- 
lan soap opera Crystal is drawing the party's natu- 
ral constituency away from the nightly dose of tele- 
vised party propaganda. 

The principal source of the rampant indiffer- 
ence is that nobody expects the June 23 voting to 
really change anything. For some time, the opposi- 
tion Labor Party has been running well ahead of 
Shamir’s Likud in the polls; the latest surveys give 
the parties, respectively, 42 and 33 places in the 
120-seat Knesset. But because neither organization 
has anything close to a majority, some kind of coali- 
tion is inevitable, as has always been the case in Is- 
raeli elections. And when the big two parties are 
grouped with their natural alignment partners, 
they are running neck and neck. 

The result may be another national-unity gov- 
ernment, with Labor and the Likud sharing power, 
as they have already done twice in the past, after 
tight elections in 1984 and 1988. With Labor likely 
to be the larger grouping, Rabin may replace Sha- 
mir as Prime Minister. But the two men’s policies 
are so similar that such a prospect elicits little ex- 
citement. No wonder many voters are more inter- 
ested in knowing whether Victoria, the Caracas 
fashion mogul, will discover that her new model, 
Crystal, is actually the daughter she conceived 
with a priest-in-training and gave up for adoption 
long ago. a 

















APresummit Gesture 


Yeltsin confirms that the Soviets held 
American prisoners in the 1950s 


“AS THE ANCIENTS USED TO SAY, THE WAR IS NOT 
over as long as the last slain soldier remains unbur- 
ied.” With these words Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin made an effort last week to help mend the 
scars of the cold war. In a letter to the Senate Select 
Committee on pow/mia Affairs, Yeltsin confirmed 
that in the 1950s the Soviet Union shot down nine 
U.S. aircraft—incidents never made public by the 
Pentagon—and held 12 surviving Americans in pris- 
on or psychiatric clinics. He also reported that the 
Soviets held 716 American servicemen for varying 
periods during World War II and interrogated 59 
American pows from the Korean War. He offered no 
significant information on the fate of missing ser- 
vicemen from the Vietnam War era. 

Senator John Kerry congratulated Yeltsin for 
“admitting the sins of the past.” But Yeltsin's letter 
raised more questions than it answered. Were all 
716 World War II pows released? And what hap- 
pened to those 12 survivors captured in the 1950s? 
Yeltsin promised more details once the Russian in- 
vestigation was complete. © 





ET CETERA 
BEEFING UP YEN DIPLOMACY Following a bitter debate 
over the intent of its strong antiwar constitution, Ja- 
pan’s parliament last week cast crucial votes to au- 
thorize sending troops overseas for the first time 
since World War II to participate in carefully cir- 
cumscribed U.N. peacekeeping operations. The move 
follows Japan's tentative step of sending minesweep- 
ing forces to the gulf after the war, and isa victory for 
the government. Stung by Western criticism of To- 


kyo’s painless pay-your-way yen diplomacy, the gov- | 


ernment has sought to fashion a global political role 
for Japan that matches its economic muscle. 


A PROFESSIONAL JOB In a predawn hit, gunmen with 
silencers shot P...o. official Atef Bseiso, 44, outside 
his Paris hotel. Bseiso was on a secret mission to 
meet with French intelligence agents to discuss se- 
curity matters. The killers’ efficiency led to rumors 
of secret-service involvement—not only Israeli but 
French as well. Also suspected was Abu Nidal, the 
Palestinian extremist believed responsible for other 
p.L.O. killings, though his group denied involvement. 


ONE MORE TIME In a delicate move, Thailand’s King 
last week tiptoed past a military-backed contender 
and, after consultations with political leaders, ap- 
pointed Anand Panyarachun, 59, a former diplomat 
and businessman, to be interim Prime Minister for 
the second time. Initially installed by the military 
following a February 1991 coup, Anand ran Thai- 
land’s most honest and competent government in 
decades before stepping down last March. His sensi- 
tive task now: to organize new elections and extri- 
cate the military from politics in response to last 
month’s bloody pro-democracy street clashes. 








THE WEEK 


There’s Plenty of 
Blame to Go Around 


AJapanese reportasserts that all _ 
countries are unfair traders 


AFTER YEARS OF ENDURING THE WORLD'S CRITICISM 
of its trading practices, Japan last week dished out 
some of its own, In a 212-page Report on Unfair 
Trade Policies by Major Trading Partners, an adviso- 
ry group to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (mitt) outlined the trading patterns of 10 
regions, including the U.S., the European Commu- 
nity, Korea and Singapore. The report pointed out 
violations of fair trade by each area in 10 separate 
categories, such as quotas, anti-dumping measures 
and government procurement. The U.S. fared worst 
of all, with black marks in nine out of 10 categories. 
The report cited, for example, American pressures 
on Japan to limit its auto exports as an unfair quota. 
The E.C, and Korea came in next with violations in 
six categories. 

“All countries are sinners,” declared the report, 


| which proclaimed itself designed to “bring a dispas- 


sionate and constructive approach” to the discus- 
sion of trade. The only problem was that the timing 
could not have been worse. Japan's global trade sur- 
plus—about $78 billion last year—is soaring toward 
record levels. Last week a House Ways and Means 
subcommittee passed a trade bill with provisions 
for sanctions aimed at Japan. U.S. officials saw the 
MiTI report as simply the accused pointing its finger 
at the accuser. “People who live in glass houses 
should be careful about their stones,” declared 
White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. House 
Democratic leader Richard Gephardt said Japan 
“doesn't have the credibility to call others unfair.” 
Americans weren't the only ones irked by Ja- 
pan's sudden assertion that other countries violate 
free trade. Japanese industry officials, many of 
whom have followed mrri orders to limit exports and 
market shares in order to ease trade friction, felt 
the report only fueled the frustrations of foreign 
traders. “I don't understand why they put out such 
a report,” said a Japanese auto executive. “mri 
would never have allowed us to say such things.” @ 


“Systematic Looting” 


In an undercover sting, Sears’ auto- 
repair service gets nailed 

FOR YEARS, SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. HAS BILLED ITSELF THE 
place “where America shops.” Last week the giant re- 
tailer’s $3 billion automobile-repair division was 
branded a place where Americans are being system- 
atically robbed. After an 18-month investigation, the 
California department of consumer affairs charged 
that nearly half of Sears’ 72 auto-service centers in 
the state routinely overcharge customers an average 
$223 for repairs, and that Sears mechanics also billed 
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THE WEEK 


EURO WONDERLAND: 
Disney was hoping for 
throngs of visitors, but 
so far the French, at 
least, haven’t shown 
much enthusiasm 


undercover agents for work that was never done. 
Spurred by a 50% increase in consumer complaints 
against Sears auto shops over the past three years, 
say California officials, they began a probe that re- 
veals a “constant pattern of abuse.”” Consumer-afiairs 
director Jim Conran is seeking revocation of Sears’ li- 
cense to perform auto repairs in California. Says he: 
“These are not honest mistakes. This is the systemat- 
ic looting of the public.” Sears denies the charges. A 
spokesman for the company says that “while honest 
mistakes may have been made, we disagree with 
some of the allegations.” a 





Mickey Mess — 


Aturnaround may be coming, but the 
Magic Kingdom needs more magic 


FOR EXECUTIVES AT EURO DISNEYLAND, IT WAS 
what they had long wished upon a star to see. The 
throngs at the $4.4 billion theme park over last 
week's Pentecostal holiday were so thick that ticket 
windows were shut for four hours to regulate the 
flow. All 12,000 parking spots were filled; at one 
point, sightseers waited two hours to shuffle 
through the main gate, then an hour more for each 
attraction. 

Finally—at least momentarily—it looked as if 
there was magic in the latest version of the Magic 
Kingdom. During most of the two months since its 
opening at Marne-la-Vallée outside Paris, the enter- 
tainment complex has been dogged by downbeat 
news. Euro Disneyland has drawn about 1.5 million 
visitors, a number that barely matches early projec- 
tions. The stock of the Euro Disney holding compa- 
ny, once the rage of the Paris Bourse, has posted a 
20% decline since opening day. In a letter to share- 
holders two weeks ago, company chairman Robert 
Fitzpatrick confessed that there could be “no assur- 
ance” of profitability by Oct. 1, when the French fis- 
cal year ends, Last week's attendance crush may be 
the start ofa turnaround, but the finale to the park's 
shakedown woes is still in Tomorrowland. a 
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ET CETERA 

COLA CUM LAUDE At least one battle being fought at 
Penn State University has nothing to do with politi- 
cal correctness. In State College, Pa., ideological 
warfare has been eclipsed by the grand finale of a 
heated competition between soft-drink giants Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi for an exclusive 10-year contract to 
be the school’s official thirst quencher. Pepsi won 
the honors, and as a result no other sodas will be 
sold anywhere on the university’s 21 campuses. In 
return, Pepsi is awarding Penn State $14 million, 
money that will go to scholarship funds and con- 
struction of a new sports arena. 


NINE-INNING NINTENDO After five months of debate, 
major league baseball owners gave a thumbs-up to 
the $125 million sale of the Seattle Mariners to an 
investment group headed by Hiroshi Yamauchi, the 
president of Nintendo in Japan. The owners waved 
the deal through because Yamauchi agreed to limit- 
ed decision-making power. Said American League 
president Bobby Brown: “The offshore interest has 
investment but not much to say about how the fran- 
chise is operated.” (See related story on page 63.) 


WIPE OUT Robert Kearns has a clear view from his 
car window to the bank, thanks to a federal jury in 
Detroit. Last week Kearns, the inventor of intermit- 
tent windshield wipers, was awarded $11.3 million 
for patent infringement by Chrysler. The carmaker 
must pay him about 90¢ for each of the 12.6 million 
cars it equipped with the wipers from 1977 to 88. 
Kearns, who won a similar judgment from Ford in 
1990 for $10.2 million, has lawsuits pending against 
General Motors and 17 other carmakers. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Scalpel! Laser! 
Retrovirus! 


An ingenious experiment offers hope 
for a new kind of surgery for cancer 


ONE REASON THAT BRAIN CANCER IS SO TERRIFYING 
is that tumors tend to bury themselves deep in the 
gray matter, where scalpels and lasers cannot 
reach them without doing irreparable damage to 
the patient’s mind. That is why scientists were 
particularly excited by an ingenious experiment 
reported last week in Science magazine. The proce- 
dure is a form of gene therapy, but it turns conven- 
tional molecular engineering on its head. Rather 
than trying to inject good genes into cells that lack 
their beneficial properties, scientists have found a 
way to put bull’s-eyes on tumor cells in order to 
shoot them dead. 

Making clever use of the fact that the familiar in- 
fectious agents called retroviruses will attack only 
cells that are in the process of dividing, researchers 
at the National Institutes of Health spliced a snippet 
of pa from a herpes virus into one of these retrovir- 
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uses and injected the combination into rats suffer- 
ing from brain cancer. Since cancer cells are about 
the only cells that are dividing in a cancer-infected 
brain, the viruses were supposed to invade those 
cells and multiply. After five days, the rats were 
treated with an antiherpes drug. The hope was that 
the toxin would kill herpes-infected cancer cells and 
leave the rest of the brain alone. 

“When I proposed this idea, people thought it 
was crazy,” says Kenneth Culver, an oncology re- 
searcher at the National Cancer Institute. But it 
worked like a charm. In 11 of the 14 rats, the tumors 
disappeared completely. The results were so prom- 
ising that an nin watchdog committee has already 
okayed a similar test on humans. The risks are 
high. The researchers will, in effect, be putting 
mouse genes directly into human brains. But the 
payoff could be great. Scientists are now searching 
for other inoperable cancers that might succumb to 
what they are calling “molecular surgery.” a 


DNA Dog Tag or 
Genetic ID? 
The Army’s new identification 

program sends a big-brotherly chill 


METAL DOG TAGS BEARING A SOLDIER'S NAME, RANK 
and serial number for identification date to the ear- 
ly part of the century, when battles were still being 
fought with bullets and bayonets. But combatants in 
today’s wars are not just killed, they are sometimes 
obliterated, dog tags and all. So last week the Army 
began collecting blood and tissue samples from new 
recruits, part of an ambitious “genetic dog tag” pro- 
gram that will eventually enable pathologists to 
identify the smallest tissue specimens by cross- 
matching to genetic samples stored on file. The Pen- 
tagon aims to collect specimens from all 2 million 
active service members by the year 2000. 

The Army says the need for such a system was 
brought home by the gulf war, which presented a 
number of dicey identification problems. In one 
case, a pound of tissue turned over by the Iraqis had 
to be matched against beard shavings taken from a 
missing soldier's electric razor. But civil libertar- 
ians fear that this might be the precursor to a na- 
tional pNa screening program. The Army insists 
that the samples will not be tested for Alps, drug use 
or anything else. In the event of a subpoena issued 
as part of a criminal investigation, however, the 
Army would be forced to comply. a 


X Marks the Spot 


Abizarre cosmic cross may be the 
imprint of a giant black hole 


ASTRONOMERS HAVE LONG SUSPECTED THAT THE 
Whirlpool galaxy, 20 million light-years away, har- 
bors in its core a black hole, a superdense knot of 
matter whose gravity is so powerful that even light 
can't escape. Nowa photograph taken by the Hubble 

















Space Telescope has convinced them. The picture, 
released last week, reveals a giant X at the galaxy’s 
center. The scientists think one arm of the X isa 
massive, doughnut-shaped cloud of dust swirling 
around the hole. The doughnut is seen edge on, hid- 
ing the black hole from view, but two cone-shaped 
beams of light emitted by hot gas closer in can be 
Seen escaping out the sides. As for the second arm, 
no one knows what it is. a 


Squirt, Squirt, 
You’re Dead 


The new water rifles may get you 
really wet, but it’s real guns that kill 


THE ESCALATION OF WATER WEAPONRY FROM 
squirt gun to Super Soaker reached its apotheosis 
last week when Richard Cook, 16, sprayed the 
wrong guy with a high-power water gun and ended 
up in a Harlem hospital with a real 9mm bullet 
lodged in his back. The new generation of water 
weapons, with their bulbous tanks and high-pres- 
sure air pumps, splash so hard, squirt so far and are 
so wildly popular (Larami’s Super Soaker is the 
fastest-selling summer toy in the U.S. for the second 
year in a row) that some public officials fear the 
summer may be not just long and hot, but danger- 
ously wet as well, if angry soakees shoot back with 
live ammunition. The mayor of Boston, reacting toa 
soaking and shooting that left a 15-year-old boy 
dead last month, asked city stores to take the water 
guns off their shelves. A Michigan state senator last 
week called for an outright ban. 

The politicians seem to be aiming in the wrong 
direction. As a report published last week in the 








Journal of the American Medical Association makes 


clear, the problem is not toy guns but real guns. 
Gunshot wounds are now the second leading cause 
of death among high school-age children in the 


U.S., and are rising at a faster rate than any other 
cause, a situation the Journal characterized as a 
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CELESTIAL CROSS: 
Behind it, a knot of 
matter so dense even 
light can’t escape its 
Sravity 


SUPER SOAKER: 
No one would mistake 
it for a real gun, but 
watch where you aim— 
it’s a jungle out there 
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THE WEEK 


In a study of 
Seattle public 
high school 
students: 


34% 2a reo 
access to handguns 


11.4% mates 


owned a gun 


6.6% tad carved 
a gun to school 


Source: Journal of the American Medical Assoc 


GARBAGE GRAZING: 
Linda Dunlap offers 
a twisted take on the 
self-help video 





public health epidemic. Yet the Brady gun-control 
bill, part of the crime package the Bush Administra- 
tion opposes, is languishing in the U.S. Senate. And 
what few laws have been passed to restrict the use 
of firearms are themselves under attack. The same 
week public officials were talking about outlawing 
squirt guns, New Jersey Republicans were mount- 
ing an attempt to repeal a state law that bans mili- 
tary-style assault weapons. a 


The Frugal Gourmet 


Acontroversial video teaches the 7 
homeless what to eat on the streets 


IN THE AGE OF INSTANT INFORMATION, THE HARD 
facts on everything from coping with troubled tod- 
dlers to touring Nepal are just a video-club member- 
ship away. But in Orange County, Calif., the how-to 
tape has gone beyond providing a sort of microwave 
education for the perpetually preoccupied. Last week 


former nurse Linda Dunlap ran into both praise and | 


scorn for a video she produced to teach homeless 
men and women how to scavenge the trash for con- 
taminant-free food. Staged in a talk-show format, the 
tape is five parts useless banter and one part helpful 
instruction. Warnings include avoiding discarded 
dairy products and punctured fruits. Dunlap has had 
well in excess of 100 requests for the video from shel- 
ters and aid groups worldwide. 

Conceptually, a how-to video for the homeless 
smacks of a Saturday Night Live sketch gone horri- 
bly tasteless. Only those fortunate enough to wan- 
der into a vcr-equipped shelter will ever view the 
tape. Moreover, advocates for the homeless argue 
that the video signals a dangerous complacency in 
tackling the issues of hunger and poverty. But to 
her critics Dunlap has one reply: “Get real!’ The 
video, she insists, acknowledges a serious public 
health issue and aims to save lives. a 
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MILESTONES 


Pro-Choice Pullback 


Like other mainstream Protestants, 
the Presbyterians rethink abortion 


ABORTION IS NO LONGER A “CATHOLIC ISSUE” IN THE 
U.S.—if it ever was. Last September the biggest Lu- 
theran body adopted a moderate pro-life policy. Two 
months ago, the Southern Baptist Convention filed 
its first joint Supreme Court brief alongside Catho- 
lics, urging abolition of the 1973 Roe v. Wade deci- 
sion that legalized abortion. The United Methodist 
Church almost pulled out of a pro-choice lobby it 
helped establish. 

Then, last week, the Presbyterian Church 
(membership: 2.8 million) expressed second 
thoughts about the pro-choice stand it took even be- 
fore the Supreme Court did. Presbyterian delegates 
in Milwaukee said secular law should still allow 
open access to the procedure. But in terms of per- 
sonal morality, they rejected abortion for economic 
reasons and endorsed it only for a grave threat toa 
mother’s physical or mental health, severe physical 
or mental defect in a fetus, rape or incest. The new 
policy also acknowledges that many Presbyterians 
see each life in the womb as “created for a purpose 
and belonging to God.” a 





ET CETERA 

FAMILY TRAGEDY In March, John Kingery, an 82- 
year-old victim of Alzheimer’s disease, was found 
abandoned in his wheelchair at an Idaho dog-racing 
track. Last week his daughter Sue Gifford, 40, was 
charged with kidnapping him from his Oregon 
nursing home and dumping him in Idaho. Kingery’s 
case drew national attention to the phenomenon of 
“grandpa dumping”: stressed-out adult children 
abandoning their ailing parents. Kingery is now in 
Kentucky being taken care of by relatives. 


EXPECTING. Mary Jane Williams, 27, former suntan-lotion 
model, and Hank Williams Jr., 43, Grammy-winning country 
singer and songwriter of All My Rowdy Friends Are Coming over 
Tonight: his fourth child; her first; in November; in Paris, Tenn. 


HOSPITALIZED. Ben Vereen, 45, versatile entertainer who 
played Chicken George in the mini-series Roots and won a 
Tony for his star turn in the Broadway musical Pippin; after 
being hit by a car while walking along a highway in the mid- 
dle of the night; in Los Angeles. Six hours earlier, Vereen 
crashed his Corvette into a tree after falling asleep at the 
wheel on the same road and was taken in by police for sobri- 
ety tests, which he passed. The car that hit Vereen was driv- 
en by producer David Foster, who won a Grammy in Febru- 
ary for Natalie Cole's Unforgettable album. It was unclear 
why Vereen was walking on the highway. Vereen’s 16-year- 
old daughter was killed in an auto accident in New Jersey in 
1987; he subsequently went into a severe depression and 
battled alcohol and drug abuse. 


HOSPITALIZED. Donald Wildmon, 53, vocal conservative 
opponent of the National Endowment for the Arts; of a heart 
attack; in Jackson, Miss. Wildmon, president of the Ameri- 
can Family Association, of Tupelo, Miss., had waged a war 
against sex and violence in the entertainment industry. 


DIED. William McGowan, 64, feisty founder and chairman 
of MCI Communications Corp., America’s second largest 
long-distance phone company; of a heart attack; in Wash- 
ington. With McGowan at the helm, MCI challenged 
AT&T's monopoly in a landmark antitrust lawsuit that led 
ultimately to the breakup of AT&T in 1984. 


DIED. Martin Goodman, 84, founder of Marvel Comics; in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Goodman's company, which he 
founded in the 1930s, brought readers such dynamic char- 
acters as Captain America and Spider-Man. Goodman 
sold the company in 1968; it sold 160 million books last 
year. 
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GOVERNMENT 


DEFICIT 


Everyone knows how to stop the Niagara of red ink, but most politicians lack 
the courage to do it, including Bush, Clinton and Perot 





By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


ONCE UPON A TIME, THERE WAS 
acountry that had almost ev- 
erything. Businesses in this 
blessed land often made so 
much money that they 
could afford to pay rob- 
ber-baron wages to mere 
managers. The medical 
system offered first-class 
care to most citizens while 
turning physicians into mil- 
lionaires. The Social Security 
fund distributed inflation-indexed 
payments to the elderly, re- 
gardless of need. No new 
weapon was too costly for the 
military. The civilian space 
program, in spite of some set- 
backs, was dazzling. The 
farms produced more food than the people 
could possibly consume. Best of all, these 
and many other benefits were provided or 
subsidized by the government at far less 
than their overall cost. The nation had 
problems—poverty, homelessness, drugs, 
declining cities—but on the whole, what a 
place it was! 

Once upon a time. In America. In the 
"80s. 

Welcome to the "90s. The bills for the 
good times are long overdue, and politi- 
cians are thrashing about, wondering 
what went wrong. By how much did fed- 
eral spending outstrip revenues in the 
past 12 years? Several measurements are 
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possible, For example, cumulative budget 
deficits over the period added more than 
$2 trillion to the national debt. Or you can 
look at the annual record and watch the 
deficits mount. In the Reagan-Bush years 
to date, the average annual deficit has 
been about $200 billion. In six of those 11 
years, the actual amount was well in ex- 
cess of $200 billion, and this year—despite 
the much ballyhooed 1990 “budget agree- 
ment” between Congress and the White 
House—it will explode to some $400 
billion. 

Economists prefer to think of federal 
deficits in terms of their percentage of the 
gross domestic product. But here too, the 
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news is not good. Back in the days of 
Presidents Kennedy, Johnson 
and Nixon, deficits generally 
hovered at a relatively 
harmless 1% or 2% of cpp, 
except for a brief uptick 
to 3% at the end of the 
Johnson Administration 
to help pay for the Viet- 
nam War. In contrast, 
THE DEFICIT during the Reagan-Bush 
$400 years, the deficit’s share of 
cpp shot up to between 3% 
and 7%, meaning that govern- 
ment red ink was weighing far 
more heavily on the economy— 
even on a rapidly expanding 
one—than ever before in peace- 
time, sopping up credit that 
would otherwise have been 
available to the private sector 
and driving up interest rates. Even if this 
year’s estimated deficit of $400 billion 
turns out to be a one-year ceiling-breaker 
caused by the recession, much of the un- 
derlying deficit is becoming self-perpetu- 
ating. This year 14% of federal payments— 
or about $200 billion—will go not for goods 
or services but merely for interest on the 
$3.9 trillion national debt. Since the bipar- 
tisan Congressional Budget Office projects 
annual deficits of $200 billion to $300 bil- 
lion or more during the first decade of the 
21st century, taxes to finance the rolling 
debt are almost certain to be much higher 
on tomorrow's workers than on today’s. 
The impact here and now is bad 








enough. Although experts disagree about 
how much of a macroeconomic drag the 
deficit represents, there is no question 
that it has severely hamstrung the govern- 
ment. Voters have a point when they com- 
plain that Washington doesn’t seem to do 
anything anymore except collect taxes; 
but they should understand that the exis- 
tence of a $400 billion deficit—created in 
part to pay for programs that voters them- 
selves demanded even as they opposed 
new taxes—severely limits the kinds of 
things the government can accomplish for 
the commonweal. Moreover, the size of the 
deficit means that regardless of who is in 
power, things can only get worse before 
they get better. 

Yet most politicians have tended to 
play games with the deficit, offering quick- 
fix schemes such as the balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution, which the 
House of Representatives narrowly defeat- 
ed last week. But there are no quick fixes 
anymore. Consider this: if the U.S., in the 
throes of post-cold war euphoria, had de- 
cided to spend absolutely nothing on na- 
tional defense in 1992—not even salaries 
for the troops or pensions for the 
ees—the defic 
billion, an all h for any yea 
American hist 1982. Actually to 
balance the 1992 budget would require 


lopping off an amount eq efense 
expenditures plus half of ic dis- 
cretionary spending, which we mean 


massive cuts in such things as the space 
program, scientific research and develop- 
ment, agriculture, housing and law en- 
forcement. Even in a more “normal” year, 
with the deficit at about $200 billion, it 
would take the equivalent of all current 
discretionary domestic spending to bring 


th nto balance. 
“iar discuss the federal deficit, 
s talking about very big bucks 


indeed. And when you discuss ways to re- 
duce the deficit, you are about 
making extremely difficult choices that 
are likely to disrupt the life of the nation 
and the individual lives of virtually all of 
its citizens. That is why so few incumbent 
politicians—and so few voters—have been 
willing to engage in serious discussions of 
the problem. That is also why Presidents 























Reagan and Bush, for all their budget- 
balancing rhetoric, never came within $60 
billion of actually submitting a balanced 
budget to Congress. 

By buying into the supply-side notion 
that the U.S. could cut income taxes while 
simultaneously paying for massive in- 
creases in defense and certain highly pop- 
ular domestic programs, Reagan may be 
justly dubbed the Father of the 12-Digit 
Deficit. Yet he and Bush are still trying to 
shift the blame to Congress. As recently as 
last week, Reagan wrote in the New York 
Times that “Congress alone has responsi- 
bility and authority for passing budgets, 
and Congress alone can balance them.” 
True, but the argument begs the question. 

What happened in the ’80s was that 
Congress, impressed with Reagan’s over- 
whelming popularity (and later Bush's), 
sheepishly followed the White House’s 
lead on overall spending levels. If the re- 
sulting deficits were sometimes higher 
than those forecast in the two Presi- 
dents’ own unbalanced budgets, it was be- 
cause Reagan-Bush aides, such as former 


I revenues. 

In this year’s presidential campaign, 
the Bush team hopes to deal with the deficit 
by not dealing with it at all—that is, by 
blaming Congress and calling for a bal- 
anced-budget amendment. The Democrats’ 
likely presidential nominee, Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Bill Clinton, is on somewhat firmer 
ground when he advocates s wth 

a 
uh 
i 
Jeast would slow 
the deficit’s growth. But Clinton has yet to 
offer a persuasive plan for reducing the def- 
icit, and he is blowing smoke when he ar- 
gues that a middle-class tax cut paid for by 
imposing higher rates on the rich 
would not add to the 

Ifyou want a real smoke screen, howev- 

er, look to Ross Perot. He doesn’t seem to 
ive a clue about the deficit, beyond com- 
paring it to “a crazy aunt that we won't 
take out of the basement.” Perot takes 
great umbrage when anyone tries to get 


Bud r David Stockman and cur- 
$ i ir- nt Richard Darman, consis- 
‘ie i be nae ate ‘and deliberately overestimated fed- 
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him to explain how he would attack it. Does 
he mre higher taxes? No ... Well, 
yes... Well, maybe. So far, the most specif- 
ic program Perot has been able to describe 
would balance the budget by (shades of Mi- 
chael Dukakis!) taxing the ee 
economy” and (shades of the Com- 
mission!) eliminating waste and fraud in 
government. It seems likely, somehow, that 
if it were really that simple, someone else 
would already have done it. 
There is a consensus among 
and economists about what needs to be 
done in order to cut the deficit. All you have 


to do is go where the money is. The trick is 
selling that to the voters. Examples: 


CUT ENTITLEMENTS 

These are program ial Security, 
Medicare, Medicai stamps and 
farm-price supports, of which aid 
primarily the middle class and those with 
higher incomes. This year alone, entitle- 
ments are expected to cost more than 
$700 billion, about half the annual federal 
budget and 14% of the cpp. The 


sional ce estimates that $51, 5 
over 
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mittee on Taxation estimates that $26. 8 
billion could be saved over five years 
by taxing 50% of Medicare benefits for in. in- 
dividuals whose income exceeds $25,000 
ayear. > 


CUT 









DEFENSE 

efense budget for 1992 is about $300 
n, ae a high of $369 billion in 
ant, inflation-adjusted dollars in the 
1980s. Alth further cuts would have 
economic and ibe many 
experts in both parties—and in the Penta- 
gon—believe a combination of troop reduc- 
tions and weapons-system cancellations 
could save as much as $100 billion over 
five years. 

CUT DISCRETIONARY 

DOMESTIC 

Total outlays this year—covering such 
things as housing, space, transportation, 
energy and education—will be a relatively 















Source: Office of Management and Bucipet 
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Even if the current year’s 
estimated deficit of $400 
billion turns out to be a 
one-year ceiling-breaker, 
much of the underlying 
deficit is becoming self- 
perpetuating. This year 
about $200 billion will go 
merely for interest on the 
$3.9 trillion national debt. 


small $216 billion. Under the you-can’t- 
get-blood-from-a-turnip rule, the savings 
here would be-relatively small. If the De- 
partment of Energy’s controversial, big- 
ticket superconducting supercollider 
were canceled, for example, it would save 
only about $200 million next year and be- 
tween $2 billion and $3 billion over five 
years. 


RAISE TAXES 

This, of course, is the most controversial 
area of all. The taxpayer revolt is still very 
much alive, and many economists believe 
that raising taxes in a recession would 
slow the recovery and thus cause a net re- 
duction in federal revenue. Still, higher 
taxation, along with reductions in entitle- 
ments, is where the most significant 
progress on reducing the deficit can be 
made. The Joint Committee on Taxation 
estimates that changing the marginal in- 
come tax rates from 15%, 28% and 31% to 
16%, 30% and 33% would increase reve- 
nue by $18.3 billion in 1993 and by more 
than $169 billion over five years. The 
committee also estimates that a 12¢ addi- 
tional tax on gasoline would yield $54.8 
billion in five years. (It would have the 
added benefits of discouraging auto use 
and cleaning the air.) 


CHANGE ACCOUNTING 
PROCEDURES 

Some argue that the deficit as currently 
delineated is a meaningless figure, be- 
cause it lumps together outlays for such 
capital investments as highways, bridges 
and education and operating expenses. 
Since private corporations distinguish 
between these kinds of expenditures, the 
critics say, so should the government. 
Then taxpayers could tell how much of 
their money was going down a hole and 
how much was likely to result in a long- 
term return on investment. It’s a good 
idea, but there would probably still be a 
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hefty deficit in the oper- 
ating-expenses budget. 


There are those, to 
be sure, who think noth- 
ing at all needs to 
be done about the defi- 
cit. Certain neo-Keynes- 
ian and supply-side 
economists have, willy- 
nilly, joined forces in 
an attempt to persuade 
Americans that the defi- 
cit doesn’t matter all 
that much and may even 
be useful. Some of them 
think that a mere $200 
billion in federal red ink 
has only a_ negligible 
negative effect on an 
expanding $4.9 trillion 
economy. Others argue 
that much of the deficit 
has positive, pump-priming effects and 
promotes growth and higher levels of em- 
ployment. As Robert Eisner, an econo- 
mist at Northwestern University, wrote 
in 1986, “The federal debt, however fre- 
quently viewed as a burden to the govern- 
ment or to future taxpayers, is wealth to 
those who own it . . . The holders of those 
deficit-financing Treasury notes, bills 
and bonds feel richer for having them. 
And the richer they feel, the more they 
try to spend now and plan to spend in the 
future.” 

Eisner is no supply-sider, but many 
who are agree with him up toa point. Paul 
Craig Roberts, a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and a leader of the supply- 
side revolution, believes that all the hand 
wringing over the deficit is misplaced. 
The worst thing about it, in Roberts’ view, 
is that “it causes the government to keep 
doing the wrong thing to correct it”—rais- 
ing taxes of one kind or another and 
thereby inhibiting 
growth. “The deficit is 
only a problem if it con- 
tinues to grow relative 
to the gross domestic 
product over a sus- 
tained period,” says 
Roberts. “Even then, it 
would be acceptable if 
the percentage of app is 
lower than the rest of 
the world’s, because our 
bonds would still sell 
well overseas.” Foreign 
ownership of U.S. debt 
does not bother Roberts 
at all. Where he draws 
the line is at the Keynes- 
ian notion that govern- 
ment deficits can en- 
courage growth. “The 
deficit did not finance 
the growth of the Rea- 
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gan years,” Roberts insists. “Lower taxes 
did.” 

Where supply-siders like Roberts dif- 
fer from other economists, not to mention 
more traditional conservatives such as 
George Bush, is in their hostility to al- 
most any role—except perhaps national 
defense—for the central government. 
“What we are coming to grips with in this 
country is the collapse of the 20th centu- 
ry's romantic idea of Big Government,” 
says Roberts, now a scholar at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies. 
“There are very few government func- 
tions I can think of that should not be pri- 
vatized.” This is the dirty little secret of 
many Reaganauts: whether or not they 
planned it this way, they see the deficit as 
a welcome brake on government’s in- 
volvement in U.S. social and economic 
life. 

Such Machiavellian thinking is not 
typical. In varying degrees, most econo- 
mists and politicians regard the deficit as 
a problem that must be solved for the 
sake of the economy and the government. 
Says Herbert Stein, former chief econom- 
ic adviser in the Nixon White House: 
“The deficit is less serious than the public 
discourse suggests but more serious than 
our action on it to date indicates.” The 
U.S. economy, says Stein, “is very rich. 
Making it grow faster is not my top priori- 
ty. My top priority is doing something to 
help the poor and the miserable.” Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter’s chief economic ad- 
viser, Charles Schultze, sounds similar 
themes. “The deficit,” says he, “is the 
most serious problem this country has 
that we know what to do about.” 

The real question is whether Ameri- 
cans want their Federal Government to 
work better or, in effect, to go out of busi- 
ness. If they choose the former, those over- 
due bills from the '80s must be paid. If they 
favor the latter, they should stay on the 
present course. a 


Bush hopes to deal with 
the deficit by blaming 
Congress, Clinton has yet 
to offer a persuasive plan, 
and Perot doesn’t seem 


to have a clue, beyond 
comparing the deficit 
to “a crazy aunt that 
we won't take out of 
the basement.” 
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A frenzied crowd hailed MacArthur after his return 


Forty years ago, MacArthur set 
off a frenzy by vowing to rescue 
America from decline. Now Perot 


is doing the same. 
By GARRY WILLS 


N APRIL 27, 1951, | STOOD IN THI 

window ofa high school building 

in Milwaukee, watching (I was 

assured) the next President of 

the United States drive by 
through cheering crowds. The night be- 
fore, in Chicago, he had addressed 55,000 
people who turned out in drafty Soldier 
Field despite chilly weather. Before reach- 
ing Milwaukee, he had passed people, 
clustered all along his route, who broke 
into applause at the sight of his car. 

It had been this way all over the nation, 
ever since Governor Earl Warren and half 
a million people turned out to meet Gener- 
al Douglas MacArthur in San Francisco on 
his return from the Far East. President 
Harry Truman had dismissed the outspo- 
ken General, but Congress invited him toa 
love fest where members wept openly. The 
people supported MacArthur against Tru- 
man, 66% to 25%, according to ( iallup 





Perot addresses an electronic town meeting in Orlando, Florida 


rhe support for MacArthur far exceed- 
ed the numbers of the minority (Republi- 
can) party in those days. MacArthur 
claimed to speak from above the parties 
and Time believed him: “Soldier MacAr- 
thur was speaking his convictions. and 
they were tailored to no political wind.’ 
MacArthur himself said America’s only 
hope was for the people to take back their 
government. ‘I have clearly seen that the 
soul of liberty is still living in the Ameri- 
can heart. It is neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican, but American.” The people sym- 
pathized with a military man done in by 
the politicians. He turned to the people for 
the way to the country’s salvation: “You 
can always trust them and believe in 
them, for in their hearts they are good and 
true.” The people, in turn, looked to him 
as a savior. MacArthur for President orga- 
nizations mushroomed 

It actually helped MacArthur that most 
of the press was critical of him. While the 
people were behind him, 85% of journal- 
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ists surveyed backed Truman. That 
showed how out of touch were the news 
people. MacArthur knew that entrenched 
powers would try to muzzle him. “I am 
told in effect I must follow blindly the lead- 
er—keep silent—or take the bitter conse- 
quences.” It helped too that he was not a 
politician: “I have been impelled asa patri- 
otic duty of simple citizenship—and a dis- 
agreeable duty it has been—to expose for 
public consideration the failures and 
weaknesses, as I view them, which have 
brought our once righteous and invincible 
Nation to fiscal instability, political insecu- 
rity, and moral jeopardy at home and to 
universal doubt abroad.” 

The literal frenzy of MacArthur's re- 
ception—Herbert Hoover called him “the 
reincarnation of St. Paul” —faded over the 
months when he took his “Crusade” to the 
people. The lofty rhetoric, repeated from 
town to town, took on a road-show tinni- 
ness. His act verged on self-caricature. Yet 
enough appeal remained for Robert Taft, 
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who was seeking the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination, to offer him the vice-pres- 
idential slot. When MacArthur said he did 
not want to waste his time presiding over 
the Senate, Taft desperately offered to 
create a special role for him as overseer 
of military matters, his “deputy Com- 
mander in Chief.” MacArthur said he 
would consider that. Taft was still negoti- 
ating with MacArthur as Taft’s aides 
worked to bring about a second ballot in 
the Chicago convention of 1952. But 
Dwight Eisenhower, another hero, won on 
the first ballot. If Eisenhower had not en- 
tered the race that year, MacArthur might 
have been our President, since Taft died in 
the middle of the next term’s first year. 

Like carousers who do 
not want to know too much 


to the suspicion. The pervasive fear of 
communists in the late 1940s and early 
‘D0s bred many petty “saviors” who were 
going to rescue Hollywood, or the radio in- 
dustry, or publishing. MacArthur and Mc- 
Carthy were the supersaviors atop this 
pyramid of subordinate redeemers. 

The ‘30s too shuddered with waves of 
yearning for a savior. Economic disorien- 
tation made people respond to the confi- 
dent voice of Father Charles Coughlin. He 
is now remembered more for his anti- 
Semitism than for his immensely popular 
attack on what he called a financial system 
run by powerful bankers through their 
puppets in Washington. As a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, he was even further outside the 

system than a general 


A Bp or a businessman; yet 
about what happened the Savior polities occurs millions once thought 
night before, Americans ; his message was our 
tend to forget or downplay when distrust only hope. He had, for 
emotional binges like the peaches a 


idolization of MacArthur. I 
was talking with a young 
journalist at the height of 
1987's spasm of “Ollie- 


mania,” when Oliver North — fe}jer” can 
seemed—to some—to be 

speaking truth to power. put an end to 
The reporter said he had er 

never seen anything like suspicion 
it—and | tried to contrast 

the few weeks of Ollie with 

the months of MacArthur's 

heroization. There are idea 
many cases in America’s re- allegiance ata 

cent past in which people campaign rally in 
have turned from an excess Topeka, Kansas 


of disgust with things as 

they are to an excess of blind trust in the 
one man who seems to offer an escape from 
everything “political.” 

One such episode overlapped the Mac- 
Arthur phenomenon and went deeper 
than it did. Senator Joseph McCarthy has 
become something of an evil joke when 
seen in retrospect. But he stood high in the 
polls for longer periods than MacArthur 
did. Even at the end of Eisenhower's first 
year in office, McCarthy was supported by 
50% of the people in a Gallup poll, with 
only 29% opposed to him. The history 
books tell us that many national figures— 
including Eisenhower himself—were 
afraid to defy McCarthy in his reckless 
early days; we neglect the reason—the out- 
pouring of popular support for him. His 
continued attack on Eisenhower's Repub- 
lican Administration showed that McCar- 
thy too was not a mere partisan. He was 
outside the system, able to see its fatal 
weakness—so the system, through the 
press, was trying to destroy him. Many 
had called for McCarthy to run for Presi- 
dent, and he tried to revive their efforts as 
the Senate considered censuring him. 

Savior politics occurs when distrust of 
the electoral system reaches a point where 
only a simple “truth teller” can put an end 
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point where 
only a “truth 


| 


a while, a weekly radio audience estimat- 
ed at 30 million. 

The Great Depression, like the indeci- 
sive Korean War, led to anxieties that only 
a savior-politician could, in the eyes of his 
followers, dispel. But why should the cur- 
rent period throw up another outsider at 
odds with politics and the press? The U.S. 
is still a prosperous nation. Long-range 
prospects of decline are disputed, and 
should not, in any case, cause immediate 
panic. Americans are recent victors, not 
only in “little wars” like Grenada, Panama 
and Kuwait but in the great half-century 
war of nerves against communism. 

Yet triumph can be almost as disori- 
enting as loss—a truth as old as Aeschylus. 
The removal of the communist peril has 
taken away the ordinating superprinciple 
ofall our recent politics. Opposition to that 


| tyranny was the one thing people were 


willing to agree on, sacrifice for, take pride 
in, compete vigorously in opposing. With- 
out that foe to be continually thwarted, we 
no longer draw an obscure comfort from 
our ability to throw glittering rockets up 
from a rotted infrastructure. 

Under cover of anticommunism, gov- 
ernmental business went on without our 
noticing how it had been hollowed out for 
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all other purposes. Americans have had a 
succession of Presidents who said in effect 
that government is good for nothing but 
fighting communism. Even Eisenhower 
sold his interstate highway system as an 
anticommunist measure by arguing that it 
was necessary for the country’s defense. 
Sputnik allowed people to care about edu- 
cation, since it was seen as a tool in the 
cold war. More recently, the Reagan-Bush 
era has treated government as an obstacle, 
not an instrument, when it was not fight- 
ing the reds. In other areas, all govern- 
ment can do is get in the way. Freeing our- 
selves from it will give the economy back 
to the market, which alone can create jobs, 
prosperity and a nation in progress. 

The feeling of drift, the sense that we 
Americans are no longer in control of our- 
selves or the world, manifests itself in a 
variety of ways. Politics can do nothing to 
counter this feeling, since its one “legiti- 
mate” purpose has been removed. This 
feeling shows in the readiness of JFK audi- 
ences to entertain the notion that the 
country's major institutions are criminal, 
hiding assassins the way Joe McCarthy 
said the government was hiding commu- 
nists. One event that betrayed such feel- 
ings—an event triggered by pugnacious 
radio broadcasts, the same medium that 
brought us Father Coughlin—was the out- 
cry against pay raises for Congress. The 
same attitude appeared in this year’s pri- 
maries, which registered huge support for 
“undecided” in the polls or “none of the 
above” in the voting. Sometimes “none of 
the above’’ was called Buchanan, some- 
times Brown, sometimes Tsongas. But 
even those voting for these candidates had 
little positive enthusiasm for them. Brown 
was a brick to hurl at Clinton; Buchanan 
was one for beaning Bush. 

Ross Perot seems to offer more, even to 
those who thought Brown a flake, Buchan- 
an a thug, Tsongas a simp. Perot inspires 
us, as MacArthur did. Few know enough 
about him to dislike him. Besides, he has a 
confident can-do attitude that escapes 
mere grumbling. He does not think gov- 
ernment is totally useless. It has merely 
broken down. He will stick his head under 
the hood (no danger of grease getting on 
curly locks here) and save the contraption. 
Perot's appeal may fade like MacArthur's. 
But if it takes months for it to do so, as 
with MacArthur, or years, as with McCar- 
thy, Perot will affect politics far more than 
they did. Americans are off on another 
emotional binge. 

This sudden gush of affection has 
more similarities to the MacArthur days of 
bliss than to issue-oriented third-party 
movements like Theodore Roosevelt's or 
George Wallace's. That is why issues have 
seemed so unimportant—as unimportant 
as the factual evidence for McCarthy's 
claim that communism had seeped 
through the Establishment. Saviors can 
dispense with dossiers. 5 
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The NEA: Trampled Again 


When Dan Quayle and the religious right talk about moral values, it can only be 
bad news for the arts agency, long a scapegoat for “liberal” culture 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





T MAY BE, AS MANY MEMBERS OF THE 

Republican Party seem to believe, 

that there are few disadvantages at- 

tached to being American. But there 
is at least one: What other democratic na- 
tion would make a bantam like J. Danforth 
Quayle its Vice President and send him 
forth to lecture on public morality and cul- 
tural health? Last month's sitcom episode 
in which the Vice President mistook Can- 
dice Bergen, a.k.a. Murphy Brown, for the 
Scarlet Woman of Babylon has already 
passed into history. A baby out of wedlock! 
The Veep blew his chance to link this fic- 
tional infant to the agenda of the antiabor- 
tion lobby—murPHy cHooses Lire!—and 
scolded the fictional mother for getting 
pregnant in the first place. 

Now the Little Communicator is at it 
again. As Republican spin doctors and po- 
litical handlers scurry about the land- 
scape trying to use “family values” to 
shore up President Bush's eroding base 
among conservatives and divert attention 
from peskier concerns such as the deficit, 
the Vice President must beat the populist 
drum on cultural and moral matters. To a 
standing ovation from the annual South- 
ern Baptist Convention in Indianapolis 
last week, Quayle declared that the hoots 
of nationwide amusement at his Murphy 
Brown efforts were a “badge of honor.” A 
“cultural élite,” cynical and relativistic, 
the same folk Spiro Agnew 
used to call the “nattering 
nabobs of negativism"” 20 
years back, was still un- 
dermining the good old 
American values, ‘‘the 
simple but hard virtues.” 

Americans like to ac- 
cuse their opponents of 
forming an élite; it’s one of 
the hoariest clichés of de- 
mocracy. But Quayle was 
born not with a mere sil- 
ver spoon but with a silver 







The odds are that 


| and media élitism in par- 
ticular, seems forced. 

There is something dis- 
tinctly unbecoming about 
Quayle’s efforts to present 
himself as a man of the 
people. 

For those interested in 
the intersection of govern- 
ment policy and the arts, 
however, one prediction 
may be made. With the 
elephants nervously trum- 
peting about cultural val- 


fold. First, a plethora of 
Washington conservatives 
hope for distraction is- 
sues—anything that will take voters’ 
minds off the domestic economy—and see 
in the campaign for moral restrictions on 
the nea a rich source of cheap shots 
against “liberal” culture. 

Second, the nea has a new acting direc- 
tor, Anne-Imelda Radice, 44, an arts ad- 
ministrator put in by Bush to replace John 
Frohnmayer, who was fired to appease Pat 
Buchanan's distorted and ranting attacks 
on the Nea during the early primaries. Ra- 
dice told a House subcommittee on appro- 
. priations that “if we find a 
= proposal that does not 
; have the widest audience 
“... We just can’t afford to 
fund that.” At a May con- 
ference at New York City's 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art she declared that, de- 
spite the acrid controversy 
over NEA policy in the arts 
community, “blood is 
thicker than water, and 
we have to stick together 
to save the nea.” This 








ladle in his mouth. He is seems bound to translate 
the millionaire son of me- under Radice’s into more conservative, 
dia millionaires, imbued “mainstream” funding 
with the deepest tribal Stewardship anything |). although 97 out of 
mores of the Midwestern that speaks of 100 Nea grants go to proj- 
country club, raised to of- ects that have nothing to 
fice by presidential pa- sex or politics can do with what is vaguely 
tronage. For such a man to go whistle. called “the cutting edge” 


complain about élitism, 


of culture. 
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Quayle was born 


élitism seems forced. 





The odds are that un- 
der Radice’s stewardship, 
anything that speaks of 
sex or politics—or, worst 
of all, both—can go whis- 
tle. In fact, she has can- 
celed two grants for proj- 
ects at university art 
galleries that had already 
been approved by an 11-to- 
1 vote of the nga’s decided- 
ly unradical advisory 
council. One, for $10,000, 
was for “Corporal Poli- 
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ues, the already much with Iver tics,” a show proposed by 
embattled National En- asi ladle the List Wiestl hres Gomis 
dowment for the Arts will in his mouth. at the Massachusetts Insti- 
conetatrememorert: Fer suohi aunts, fe of Technology, on 
é A eS sexue 
The reason is three- | Complain about organs. The cancellation, 


Radice claimed, was based 
solely on “artistic merit.” 

But the third element 
that seems bound to fuel further contro- 
versy over the nga is a verdict just handed 
down by a federal court in Los Angeles. In 
1990 Frohnmayer, hoping to mollify the 
Republican right, introduced a clause re- 
quiring “general standards of decency” as 
a basis for Nea grants. On that standard, 
four performance artists (Karen Finley, 
Holly Hughes, John Fleck and Tim Miller) 
saw their applications for grants rejected 
and sued the nea. Last week Judge A. 
Wallace Tashima struck down the “de- 
cency” clause as vague and unconstitu- 
tional. The government, he said, does not 
| have “free rein to impose whatever con- 
| tent restrictions it chooses” on federally 
funded art. “The right of artists to chal- 
lenge conventional wisdom and values isa 
cornerstone of artistic and academic free- 
dom.”” The nea Four, as they have been 
dubbed, will now try to show that their 
grants were refused for political, not aes- 
thetic reasons. 

A Harris poll last February indicated 
that 60% of Americans support federal 
funding of the arts and that 80% feel 
“the arts need to operate freely with a 
minimum of government control.” Tell 
that to the self-appointed political guard- 
ians of American virtue. Pincered be- 
tween them and the extremists who 
think any denial of a grant to “experi- 
mental” art is cultural fascism, the Nea 
faces plenty of troubles ahead in this 
| election year. a 
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RIO'S LEGACY 


Despite the squabbles, the Earth Summit could go down in history 


as a landmark beginning of a serious drive to preserve the planet 


By EUGENE LINDEN RIO DE JANEIRO 





T ITS MIDPOINT A WEEK AGO, 
the giant Earth Summit in Rio 
seemed to be on the verge of 
completely disintegrating. An- 
gered by Washington's refusal 
to sign the “biodiversity” treaty to protect 
the world’s plants and animals, several 
poorer nations considered withdrawing 
their support for the pact and even spoke 
of reviewing their position on the agree- 
ment to combat global warming. At sum- 
mit headquarters trivialities and private 
agendas derailed serious debate over the 
plan of action called Agenda 21. Arab dele- 
gates pushed for oblique references to 
emotional and irrelevant issues like the 
plight of Israel’s occupied territories, 
while oil states worked to strip out any 
language implying that petroleum might 
be bad for the environment. 
Across town in pleasant Flamengo 
Park, 7,892 nongovernmental organiza- 
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tions from 167 countries at a satellite con- 
ference called the Global Forum added to 
the confusion. The meeting seemed part 
New Age Carnaval, part 1960s teach-in 
and part soap opera. Vying for attention 
with religious leaders and research 
groups were such fringe organizations as 
H.£.M.P. (Help End Marijuana Prohibition). 
Asked what the drug had to do with sus- 
tainable development, spokesman Ron 
Tisbury had his offbeat sound bite ready: 
“Anything you can build with petrochemi- 
cals, you can make out of marijuana.” The 
media began using words like farce and fi- 
asco to describe Rio, and one participant 
called the conference the “greatest fraud 
ever perpetrated.” 

But just before more than 100 world 
leaders arrived for the grand finale of trea- 
ty signings, it seemed to dawn on partici- 
pants from both rich and poor nations that 
the atmosphere had to change—and fast. 
With the whole world watching a confer- 
ence advertised as a last-chance meeting 
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to save the planet, no one had anything to 
gain from abject failure. 

This realization altered the rhetoric 
and to a degree the actions of the partici- 
pants. The delegation from India, which 
had produced some of the more provoca- 
tive observations about the sins and obli- 
gations of the rich nations, announced 
that it would sign the biodiversity agree- 
ment, helping stem the brewing revolt by 
the poor nations. Senator Albert Gore of 
Tennessee noted that a tacit understand- 
ing was developing between family plan- 
ning advocates and the Catholic Church 
that would allow poor nations to take more 
aggressive steps on the vital question of 
population. Participants of all stripes 
emerged from meetings with smiles past- 
ed on and offered a chorus of variations on 
the theme: “If nothing else happens, the 
summit is still a success because . . .” 

Ambassador Enrique Penalosa, head of 
the Colombian delegation, said the two- 
year preparation period had brought the 





issues of sustainable development—prog- 
ress without destruction of the environ- 
ment—before hundreds of officials from 
developing countries, each of whom would 
impart those lessons back home. “Even if 
the conference had been an apparent fail- 
ure on specific treaties, it would be a suc- 
cess,” said Penalosa, “because for the first 
time we are alerting the planet that devel- 
opment is not necessarily good if it sacri- 
fices future generations.” Others took the 
line that the summit’s battered compro- 
mise agreements represented first steps 
that could be built upon in the future—just 
as the toothless 1985 Vienna Convention 
set the stage for later tougher agreements 
establishing timetables for the phaseout of 
ozone-destroying chlorofluorocarbons. 


TILL OTHERS APPLAUDED THE 

creation of a U.N. Sustainable De- 

velopment Commission, modeled 

on the Human Rights Commis- 

sion, which will use public criti- 
cism and pressure to hold governments to 
account for achieving the goals laid out in 
Rio. Whether the new commission be- 
comes a real watchdog will be determined 
later this year when U.N. nations decide 
whether to make it a body composed of 
government ministers or of officials at the 
margins of influence. 

Gus Speth, president of Washington's 
World Resources Institute, believes the 
summit could still produce his dream of a 
global bargain between rich and poor na- 
tions, but only if the meeting's treaties are 
developed during the next three years to 
spell out obligations, goals and monitor- 
ing. The price of failure for the world com- 
munity could be a new cold war between 
the North and the South, warned U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 

If any clear message has come out of 
this meeting, it is that the 178 nations rep- 
resented will all have to change if the 
agreements are to have any teeth. State- 
ments from the poorer nations tended to 
place all blame for the earth's woes on the 
rich nations and assert that these pollut- 
ers should pay the developing world to 
protect its ecosystems. Speth called this 
attitude a “prescription for long-term di- 
saster since it will lead people to wait for 
money before they take actions that are in 
their own interest.” Moreover, because of 
the billions of dollars in development as- 
sistance wasted through corruption and 
bad planning, the poorer nations are going 
to have to accept that donors and agencies 
will attach conditions to new spending. 

For its part, the World Bank, posi- 
tioned to be the primary distributor of 
funds to the developing nations, will have 
to do a better job of integrating environ- 
ment and development in its investments. 
Some participants observed that the sum- 
mit might have achieved more if it had 
lowered its sights and addressed the envi- 
ronmentally damaging consequences of 
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present international assistance and do- 
mestic subsidies. World Bank initiatives 
like the Tropical Forestry Action Plan 
were billed as efforts to halt the destruc- 
tion of rain forests, but in many cases the 
plan became an instrument of deforesta- 
tion by fostering projects to open virgin 
forests to loggers. World Bank president 
Lewis Preston announced at the summit 
that the institution was willing to contrib- 
ute $1.5 billion of its profits toward envi- 
ronment-related projects, but the bank 
still must show that it knows how to use 
these and other funds wisely. 

The European nations and Japan have 
been hailed as summit heroes for their 
willingness to support its agreements, but 
they will have to bolster their declared 
commitment to reducing greenhouse gas- 
es with realistic programs. For instance, 
part of Japan's strategy to stabilize COz 
emissions calls for building 20 nuclear 
power plants by the year 2000 and 40 by 
2010. It stretches credibility to assume 
that Japanese citizens, already worried 
about nuclear risks, will agree to this mas- 
sive initiative in their crowded communi- 
ties. Similarly, countries like Italy have 
found an easy way to meet targets of 
greenhouse emissions by buying power 
from their neighbors, essentially an ac- 
counting trick that allows nations to claim 
they are addressing global warming with- 
out coming to grips with energy efficiency. 

The U.S. has been hammering at the 
“easy rhetoric” of other nations, but it has 
yet to accept the responsibilities of the 
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world’s largest economy. It has a strong 
story to tell in such concrete measures as 
the Clean Air Act, transportation legisla- 
tion, a pending energy bill and an ambi- 
tious Green Lights energy-conservation 
program. Together these may enable the 
U.S. to beat the target of stabilizing green- 
house emissions at 1990 levels by the year 
2000. But instead of seizing leadership 
and galvanizing industry to compete with 
Japan and Europe for an emerging market 
for clean technologies, the Bush Adminis- 
tration has taken up the cause of the envi- 
ronmentally handicapped, limply replay- 
ing arguments developed by the coal, 
electric-utility and railroad lobbies that 
meeting the greenhouse target would cost 
jobs and harm the economy. 

Saddened by the isolation of a country 
with a distinguished history of environ- 
mental programs, many delegates felt that 
the U.S. has squandered an exquisite op- 
portunity to invest meaning in the new 
world order. Said retiring Senator Timo- 
thy Wirth of Colorado: “I'm afraid that his- 
tory is not going to treat the U.S. kindly 
when it looks back at the summit.” 

Given the lack of leadership by govern- 
ments, Maurice Strong, the summit’s sec- 
retary-general, hopes ordinary people will 
force politicians to live up to the obliga- 
tions articulated at Rio. He plans to make 
his own contribution to this grass-roots 
movement by heading an Earth Council, 
which he sees as a watchdog organization 
like the Helsinki Watch groups that 
sprang up after the 1975 Helsinki accords 
on human rights. The Earth Council's goal 
would be to ensure that institutions such 
as the Sustainable Development Commis- 
sion actually do their job. 

Most summit participants agree that 
the best hope for the future comes from 
changes in values prompted by grass- 
roots concerns. Said Spencer Beebe, presi- 
dent of the American environmental 
group Ecotrust: “Saving the planet has 
never been an issue of money but rather a 
matter of the resourcefulness and motiva- 
tion of individuals.” 

At the Global Forum, fears about the 
future produced a mélange of naive, un- 
workable and contradictory—and occa- 
sionally inspiring—notions of how the 
world might correct its course. But deep- 
ening and widening concern may yet lead 
to a coherent ethic that guides people to- 
ward life-styles that minimize damage to 
the biosphere. The more than 300,000 
pledges by children to do something for 
the planet that were posted on bulletin 
boards next to the Tree of Life in Fla- 
mengo Park raise hopes that the next gen- 
eration may mature with a deep aware- 
ness of the perils of waste and pollution. 
The question is whether they will learn 
that lesson in schools, or whether it will be 
imposed upon them by a world run to ruin 
by their parents. —With reporting by lan 
McCluskey/Rio de Janeiro 
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OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY 


OF THE ALL-NEW MAZDA MX-6? 


CALL US IN 2030 A.D. 

















They say you cant build a classic car. It has to become one. And 
yet, once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 
beauty, such intrepid performance, you can't help but make pre- 
dictions. % Introducing the all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car 
born of the belief that an automobile should do more than 
merely survive the passage of time. It should embrace it. 
With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot 
of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower V6 engine that will 
make time fly while youre having fun. And a generous 
expanse of interior room to make your journey 
through the years a comfortable one. X Of course, 

just because the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings 

of a collector's item doesn’t mean you should stash 


one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6 LS 
The MX-6 LS offers a 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver’s-side air bag and 
4-wheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating surfaces.’ And a 36-month/50,000-mile 
limited warranty with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. See your dealer 
for details. For a free brochure on the MX-6 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for side panels, rear sides of seatbacks, and other minor areas. 
© 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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DEMOCRATCHNIKS 


An inside look at how Yeltsin and his team of reform rookies and veterans pursue 
the daunting task of radically changing Russia 





By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


EW PLACES HAVE BORNE WIT- 

ness to so much modern histo- 

ry as the fifth-floor corner con- 

ference room at No. 4 Staraya 

Ploshchad, a few blocks from 

the Kremlin. Seated in brown 
leather swivel chairs around a wooden ta- 
ble, the ruling Politburo of the Communist 
arty of the Soviet Union made its deci- 
sions to invade Afghanistan, reduce nucle- 
ar weapons, settle questions of Kremlin 
succession. It was in this room that Mi- 
khail Gorbachev first discussed reform 
policies that would change the world and 
bring the U.S.S.R. to an end. Today the 
headquarters of the once powerful party 
belongs to Russia’s new democratic lead- 
ership: Boris Yeltsin’s team. 

At 10 a.m. on most Thursdays, Presi- 
dent (and Prime Minister) Yeltsin takes 
his place at the head of the table. The chair 
on his left is reserved for Vice President 
Alexander Rutskoi. Gennadi Burbulis, 
Yeltsin's top political strategist, and First 
Deputy Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar, the 
point man of Russia’s economic reforms, 
sit on the right. The old Politburo table 
had to be lengthened to seat the 35 minis- 
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ters in the government and 30 state-com- 


mittee chairmen. Most of Yeltsin's staff 


must scramble for chairs along the walls. 
While the President glances through a 
green folder, the officials responsible for 
each item on the day's agenda begin brief- 
ing him from a lectern beside the table. One 
day the topics might be land reform and the 
economic difficulties of Russia's Far North. 
On another day the focus might be on more 
immediate problems, like the conflict with 
Ukraine over the Black Sea fleet. Yeltsin 
usually listens in silence, his immobile face 
looking as if it were carved in stone. He has 
the reputation of being a tough taskmaster, 


but he is also said to be fair and—most of 


all—loyal to his staff. 

This glimpse of Yeltsin, the team man- 
ager, coping with ordinary affairs of state, 
is in marked contrast to the larger-than- 
life image of the Russian leader that the 
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world came to know during last August's 


putsch. He displayed ruthless daring 
again last December, when he delivered 
the political coup de grace to Gorbachev 
and to the empire he ruled. But Yeltsin has 
been dogged by one persistent doubt: 
Could he transform himself from a defiant 
leader of the opposition, bent on destroy- 
ing the old order, into a competent states- 
man capable of building a new one? 

There have been times when Yeltsin 
has come close to squandering what he 
calls his “credit of trust” with the Russian 
people. He has been known simply to drop 
out of sight for days at a time—leaving 
squabbling subordinates to govern. Oppo- 
nents have raised questions about the 
President's reputed fondness for alcohol, 
accusing him of arriving drunk for a meet- 
ing last month in Uzbekistan. Yeltsin de- 
nounced the charge as “a big campaign to 
discredit the President, reform and au- 
thority.” Still, he possesses one quality of 
leadership that sets him apart from Gorba- 
chev: he is courageous and confident 


| enough of his mandate as Russia’s first 


democratically elected President to take 
the unpopular measures necessary to 
bring about radical change 

Yeltsin's relationship with Gorbachev 


remains tense. Irritated by the acclaim 
Gorbachev received during his recent U.S. 
visit, the Kremlin accused the former So- 
viet President of “whipping up political 
tensions” by openly criticizing govern- 
ment policies and vaguely hinted that “le- 
gal steps” might have to be taken. These 
flare-ups of the old public feud are more 
reflective of the Yeltsin team’s insecurity 
about its image abroad than of realities at 
home. Gorbachev has become increasingly 


ALEXANDER RUTSKO! 


irrelevant to Moscow politics. Yeltsin 
clearly has the upper hand and could 
make life difficult for his former rival at 
the constitutional-court hearings, sched- 
uled to begin next month, on Communist 
Party crimes 

The 61-year-old Yeltsin has felt secure 
enough about his hold on power to reach 
across the generation gap and select min- 
isters and advisers for his team who are in 
their late 30s and early 40s. They repre- 
sent a new Russia, too young to be bur- 
dened by memories of Stalin, old enough 
to have learned during the détente era to 
be unafraid of the outside world. 

So far, however, the team’s record has 
been spotty. Gaidar’s shock-therapy pro- 
gram has yielded mixed results: the deci- 
sion to end most price controls has 
brought goods back to stores, but at a cost 
Russians can scarcely afford. Yeltsin in- 
sists he does not want to serve a second 
five-year term and will devote all his ener- 
gy to keeping the reforms on course. But 
as tensions build across Russia over un- 
paid wages and benefits, the government 
has had to water down its tough fiscal poli- 
cy and pump more money into circulation. 
Gaidar expects the amount of cash coming 
off government presses to increase five- 


fold by August, much of it in new 1,000- 
and 5,000-ruble notes. To sweeten the 
public mood on a visit to Siberia last 
month, Yeltsin ordered that a second 
plane accompany him loaded with 500 mil- 
lion rubles in back pay. 

The Russian President shrewdly 
moved to mute criticism of his reform gov- 
ernment by expanding its ranks to include 
Vladimir Shumeiko, a deputy speaker of 
the rebellious Russian parliament with 


YEGOR GAIDAR 


ties to the military-industrial complex, as 
a new First Deputy Prime Minister along- 
side Gaidar. He also increased the number 
of Deputy Prime Ministers from six to 10, 
mixing strong advocates of reform with 
pragmatic technocrats. Says Yeltsin: “The 
possibility for a compromise has been ex- 
hausted with these appointments. There 
will be no more personnel changes.” 

The core members of Yeltsin's Cabinet 
remain half a dozen young economists, 
many of whom speak English and know as 
much about the free-market views of the 
Chicago school of economics as the works 
of Karl Marx. Their common point of con- 
nection is Gaidar, who was once director 
of Moscow’s Institute of Economic Policy 
and an economics editor of the party daily 
Pravda. Long before they had any possibil- 
ity of entering the government, the group 
used to gather to discuss future economic 
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models for Russia. Then, during the coup 
attempt, Gaidar and friends issued a pub- 
lic statement condemning the economic 
policies of the putsch leaders. It caught 
Yeltsin's attention. 

The credit for turning their discussion 
club into a functioning government goes to 
Burbulis, a skillful tactician from the Pres- 
ident’s home region of Yekaterinburg, 
who managed Yeltsin's election campaign 
last June, Widely viewed as the President’s 


GENNADI BURBULIS 





alter ego, Burbulis gave up his post as 
First Deputy Prime Minister, under 
mounting pressure from the opposition, to 
serve full time as Yeltsin’s top policy ad- 
viser in the presidential office. He put to- 
gether the initial government lineup, in- 
cluding seasoned veterans of the previous 
Russian government, to give more bal- 
ance. But the image ofa fresh, young troop 
of outsiders remained unchanged. “This 
government is not concerned with pen- 
sions,” says Justice Minister Nikolai Fe- 
doroy. “If they had to go tomorrow, they 
would make better money working in new 
commercial ventures. They are here be- 
cause they believe in the reforms.” 


On the evening of Nov. 6, 1991, Gaidar 
and company entered the White House, 
the former seat of the Russian govern- 
ment, only to find that the telephones were 
not working. Now, seven months later, af- 
ter their move to the Communist Party 
headquarters at Staraya Ploshchad, Rus- 
sia’s reform ministers are still not com- 
pletely comfortable using the rows of ivory- 
color telephones left by departing 
communist bureaucrats. They have not 
had time to add any personal touches to 
the standard furnishing of their well- 
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appointed offices, which often come 
equipped with private elevators and sleep- 
ing quarters. Empty hooks mark the spots 
where the ubiquitous portraits of Vladi- 
mir Lenin used to hang. 

The democratic reformers have been 
branded by opponents as élitist “theoreti- 
cians.” But, in fact, the shortages experi- 
enced across Russia have reached into this 
once exclusive domain. A hand-lettered 
sign in a third-floor cafeteria pointedly 
reminds customers not to walk out with 
the aluminum cutlery, since 
“we cannot buy tableware 
anymore.” 

There is an edgy, vibrant 
atmosphere in the building’s 
once hushed hallways. The 
nerve center of the govern- 
ment is located at the corner 
of the fifth floor, where 
chairs have been removed 
from reception rooms to dis- 
courage petitioners from 
settling in, but a steady 
stream of visitors flows up 
and down the corridor. 

Yeltsin, who prefers to 
work with his presidential 
staff in the Kremlin, is per- 
fectly comfortable delegat- 
ing day-to-day problems to 
his deputies at Staraya 
Ploshchad, keeping in touch 
by telephone. Gaidar ex- 
plains how his relationship 
with Yeltsin works: “There 
is no reason to bother the 
President with technical is- 
sues like corrections in ex- 
port tariffs,” he says. “But if problems 
arise with the other Commonwealth states 
or there are questions of principle to be de- 
cided, then we report to Yeltsin.” 

Russia’s government inherited hun- 
dreds of functionaries from former Soviet 
ministries. Retraining them to work un- 
der new conditions has been a daunting 
task. “You have to watch how your ideas 
are implemented from start to finish,” 
says Pyotr Aven, the Minister for Foreign 
Economic Relations. “People want to 
change, but if they don’t understand what 
you are doing, they often try to ‘improve’ 
on your ideas.”’ Under the circumstances, 
the temptation has been great for Yeltsin’s 
men to take the entire burden on them- 
selves. Alexei Golovkov, the government’s 
chief of staff, claims that “my workday be- 
gins on Monday and ends on Friday.” 

The reformers have made significant 
strides in streamlining the bloated bureau- 
cracy. At least 140 functionaries used to 
monitor science developments for the par- 
ty, union and republican authorities; now 
there are just 19. Still, in trying to respond 
as quickly as possible to the constant bar- 
rage of daily crises, Yeltsin's men have in- 
advertently created a bureaucratic jumble 
of their own, superimposing new agencies 
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on top of old ones. Draft laws and decrees 
circulate among the government minis- 
tries, Golovkov’s administration and a 
third, separate state legal bureau. Explains 
Justice Minister Fedorov: “We are experi- 
menting with new institutions. Many will 
not survive the test of time.” 

Russia’s leaders contend that they have 
learned one important lesson from the 
events leading up to the August putsch: 
Gorbachev was too dependent on informa- 
tion filtered to him by his chief of staff, who 


THE PEOPLE 


One of Moscow's proliferating band of 
curbside capitalists selling shoes: in the 


stores, the lifting of price controls has 
put more goods on the shelves, but ata 
cost Russians can scarcely afford 





proved to be one of the coup’s ringleaders. 
Yeltsin is much more open to different 
points of view—some would say too accessi- 
ble. The result has been an occasional 
glitch between the Prime Minister-Presi- 
dent and his government. An air of mystery 
still surrounds the drafting of a presiden- 
tial decree merging the police and security 
forces into one monster agency, which 
Yeltsin hastily signed before departing on a 
state visit to Italy last December. It was lat- 
er struck down by Russia's fledgling consti- 
tutional commission and withdrawn by the 
President, causing the Yeltsin team consid- 
erable embarrassment. 

Fights have already erupted between 
the young reformers and the old Yeltsin 


loyalists, like presidential chief of staff 


Yuri Petrov. At first the Old Guard was 
dismissive of the new crowd. When the de- 
cree appointing Golovkov to the rival post 
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of government chief of staff was sent over 
to the Kremlin for the President to sign, it 
somehow got “lost” on the way. Now pres- 
idential staffers must be wondering what 
will happen to them if Gaidar and the gov- 
ernment team should actually succeed. 
Petrov submitted his resignation, com- 
plaining about “unfounded accusations” 
that he and other members of the party's 
old nomenklatura were sabotaging the re- 
forms. He also carped that a planned reor- 
ganization of the President’s office would 
reduce his job to purely 
managerial functions. 
Yeltsin did not accept the 
resignation and told Pe- 
trov to stay. 

The greatest challenge 
for Yeltsin has been win- 
ning over a skeptical 
world, unwilling to believe 
that the Soviet Union and 
the Gorbachev era have 
really become part of his- 
tory. “At first the West un- 
derestimated the radical 
nature of our reforms,” 
says Konstantin Kagalov- 
sky, a government coun- 
selor on international fi- 
nancial institutions. After 
Gaidar’s team drafted a 
memorandum for the In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fund, initial doubts gave 
way to strong support for 
the Yeltsin government's 
tough fiscal policies. The 
latest compromise raises 
questions, once again, 
about what the West can do to bail out 
Russia. But it is Russians, feeling the bite 
of the reforms, who fail to understand 
that, as Deputy Prime Minister Valeri 
Makharadze points out, “if this govern- 
ment is toppled, there will be no reforms.” 

There is much that remains enigmatic 
about Yeltsin. Not the least intriguing ques- 
tion is how this provincial party chief from 
the Urals underwent his remarkable con- 
version into a defender of democracy and 
free markets. Still, the very fact that he em- 
bodies so many of the contradictions of this 
historic moment makes him a transitional 
leader in the best sense of the word. Yeltsin 
has displayed an uncanny ability to grasp 
what is really on the minds of millions of 
average Russians, who have come to see 
him as their defender. Doubts may linger 
about his latest maneuver to turn what at 
one time was jokingly referred to as Gai- 
dar’s “kamikaze team” into a broader co- 
alition of forces. But as long as Yeltsin re- 
mains committed to radical change and 
resolute in his role as father figure to his 
young aides, there is hope that a new gen- 
eration of Russian leaders will come of age 
and find a worthy place for their country in 
the modern world. —With reporting by 
Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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The Royal Rows 
Of Windsor 


Anew biography of Princess Diana may be flawed, 
but the picture of an empty marriage rings true 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





HE TROUBLE BEGAN EVEN BEFORE | 


the marriage. The 1981 royal 

match between Prince Charles and 

Lady Diana Spencer, a touchingly 
pretty aristocrat of 20, needed no hype. It 
really was a picture-perfect wedding. The 
sheltered bride-to-be blushed and gazed 
with ardor at her proud fiancé. She had lit- 
tle to say for herself, nothing much at all in 
the way of experience, accomplishment or 
taste. But the press spotted its new idol. 
Diana quickly became an international ob- 
session. Before the girl reached the altar, 
her distraught mother had written the 
Times of London to complain with poi- 
gnant naiveté that fictitious incidents 
were actually being concocted and quotes 
made up. 

It was the dawn of a major British in- 
dustry: the pursuit and glorification of the 
Princess of Wales. Last week it reached its 
apogee with the publication in the Sunday 
Times of excerpts from a forthcoming book 
alleging that the prince had all but desert- 
ed his wife and that the despairing prin- 
cess had tried to kill herself. Diana: Her 
True Story, by royals watcher Andrew 
Morton, is big business. The Sunday Times 
paid $462,500 for its excerpts. 

Never mind that the most sensational 
parts are among the oldest information. 
Morton makes much of Diana's bulimia, 
usually a disease of young girls who follow 
binge eating with self-induced vomiting in 
order to stay slender. But Diana's painful- 
ly thin phase goes back to the early ‘80s, 
after Prince William's birth. Some of the 
material sounds farfetched, including an 
account of her throwing herself down a 
flight of steps in view of the Queen Mother. 

What was more shocking was that the 
Princess of Wales tolerated the coopera- 
tion of several intimates and friends with 
Morton’s project. This is virtually unheard 
of. Anyone with a real royal connection 
never speaks to reporters, simply because 
doing so means instant and permanent os- 
tracism at court. But Diana’s late father 
Earl Spencer, always appealingly proud of 
his little girl and avid for personal atten- 
tion, contributed dozens of unpublished 








pictures. Her brother and a sister appar- 
ently spoke to Morton, as did an ex-room- 
mate, Carolyn Bartholomew, and a couple 
of her buddies. Buckingham Palace at 
once snapped that the princess in no way 
cooperated with the book. 

If the suicidal “cries for 
help” did occur, they were in 
the early '80s, when Diana pro- 
duced two sons while emerging 
from her own adolescence as 
the world watched. At times she 
burst into tears at photogra- 
phers’ endless prying. They 
were, of course, quick to pick up 
that the couple were appearing 
together less and less. One rea- 
son was obvious: the ever more 
glamorous princess always 
stole the show from her awk- 
ward prince. 

But separation became rou- 
tine. In Charles’ defense it could 
be said that the role of king-in- 
waiting to a robustly healthy 
mother while acting simulta- 
neously as consort to a super- 
star formed the basis of a dour 
midlife crisis. The new book 
makes much of the prince’s re- 
lationship with Camilla Parker- 
Bowles, 43, the wife of a briga- 
dier who is himself a courtier, 
with the title of Silver Stick in 
Waiting to the Queen. Camilla is 
one of Charles’ old flames, dat- 
ing from his lengthy bachelor 
days, when he courted classy 
girls enthusiastically but did 
not propose. 

Some of this detail appears 
too good to be made up. According to Mor- 
ton, Charles and Camilla communicate in 
code as Fred and Gladys, perhaps a plum- 
my send-up of lower-class British names. 
The author claims that a few weeks before 
her wedding, Diana found a jewel box 
containing a bracelet inscribed FRED AND 
GLADys, and considered calling the whole 
thing off. As usual, this yarn would proba- 
bly not get past Murder, She Wrote’s story 
editors: it seems unlikely that the virginal 
fiancé would encounter such an object. 
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British reaction so far has been largely 


| friendly to the royals. Even a few Labour 





stalwarts have criticized the intrusion 
into private matters. (The U.S. press was 
cruder. Headlined New York Newsday: 
THROW THE BUM OUT.) But will the public 
continue to support the Queen’s fractious 
children? Prince Andrew’s marriage to 
the feckless Fergie has been a botch. The 
popular, hardworking Princess Anne was 
last seen in the tabloids dancing the night 
away with a former equerry. 

In her first appearance last week after 
the press ruckus, Diana wept briefly 
when, engulfed as usual by photogra- 
phers, she left a cancer hospice in Liver- 
pool. Was it for the dying? For herself? 
Who knows? The question remains why 
she broke the unspoken code and allowed 
friends to speak publicly. A year ago, it ap- 
peared that she had put private troubles 
behind her and embraced her unique pub- 
lic role. As her country’s most effective 





Princess Di weeping briefly after visiting a cancer 
hospice last week 


symbol, she holds a commanding position. 
Charles could divorce her, but as future 
head of the Church of England, he could 
not remarry in church. After taking such 
an unpopular step, he might have trouble 
even appearing in public. But it may be 
that superstardom is wearing thin for 
Diana, that being exemplary and even 
adored is not enough. Maybe the fairy-tale 
princess wants romance, and is once again 
crying for help. —Reported by 


| Helen Gibson/London 
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just could have a road to drive iton... 
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Asheep farmer is proud of his Rolls-Royce, imported all the way from Britain; now if he 


FORTRESS FALKLANDS 


Strikes It 
Rich 


money—and in dread 
of losing their 
cherished isolation 





A bold turn into the 20th century: a British 





islanders are in the 
By LAURALOPEZ PORT STANLEY 


r IS A MONDAY MORNING LIKE ANY 

other at the pastoral Port Howard 

Farm on West Falkland Island. Sev- 

eral shepherds roam the 200,000- 

acre spread in Land Rovers and on 
motorbikes, tending the 45,000 woolly res- 
idents. In the main house, farm owner 
Robin Lee, 42, checks over farm accounts 
and sips a final cup of tea before making 
the weekly commute to his desk job in the 
capital city of Port Stanley. When the call 
comes signaling that his ride is en route, 
Lee drives the short stretch to a grassy 
landing strip, arriving in time to make 
sure it is clear of wandering sheep. As the 
shiny red nine-seater air taxi appears over 
a rocky ridge, Lee gathers up his bag and 
surveys the rolling hills in the distance 
“This is a good place. There is no danger, 


x9 


no crime,” he “But the conflict 
brought changes. Once, we thought our 
life would go on forever.” 

The “conflict” is Falklander shorthand 
for the war between Britain and Argentina 
that ended 10 years ago this month after 
rocking the windy, 160-mile-wide archi- 
pelago of 778 islands for 74 days. The 
“changes” refer to the spurt of postwar 
economic development that has trans- 
formed this once depressed South Atlantic 
outpost into the wealthiest enclave in the 
hemisphere. Last week former British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher re- 
ceived a hero’s welcome as she touched 
down in the Falklands to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the military victory. The 
warm welcome no doubt included a dollop 
of gratitude for the current economic state 
of affairs. Today the 2,050 people who live 
on the archipelago’s 30 inhabitable islands 


Says. 
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boast a per capita income of $30,000, as 
compared with the U.S. per capita rate of 
,000. If the upside has meant a ver in 
every home, the downside is a threat to the 
area’s cherished isolation, as tourists, de- 
velopers and oil speculators take notice of 
the archipelago’s rich resources, 

So far, the locals, or kelpers as they call 
themselves, have gained far more than they 
have lost. In the mid-1980s, the British gov- 
ernment spent $1 billion to build a military 
base on the main island of East Falkland, 
where 2,000 troops are now garrisoned 
along with five Phantom fighter-bombers 
London also earmarked more than $54 mil- 
lion for a development program that so far 
has furnished the islands with an improved 
water system, a new hospital and their first 
graded road, 35 miles long. At the same 
time, residents were encouraged to buy 
plots of land previously controlled by large 






absentee landowners; today 95% of Falk- 
lands territory is in local hands. 

The most lucrative gift was bestowed 
in 1986 when Britain declared a 150-mile 
fishing-conservation zone around the ar- 
chipelago, later extended to 200 miles. 
Sales of fishing licenses to Asian and Eu- 
ropean fleets on the hunt for prized illex 
and loligo squid bring the islands annual 
revenues of $47 million (in contrast to the 
$7 million earned by islanders in 1981, 
mostly from the sale of wool). Ironically, 
for a population made rich by the indige- 
nous marine life, the kelpers have no fish- 
ing fleets of their own; until three years 
ago, when a swimming pool was installed 
in the capital, most islanders did not even 
know how to swim. 

Yet they recognize the potential harm 
to their waterways and spend $10 million 
annually to make sure that fishing re- 

























strictions and conservation measures are 
enforced. A patrol fleet chases unlicensed 
boats out of the waters and monitors 
excessive fishing. Officials study fish- 
migration patterns and climatic trends 
to determine where to emphasize 
conservation. 

The islands' Development Corporation 
spends $3.5 million a year building up the 
private sector. Improvements in the capi- 
tal have included a two-car taxi service, a 
laundry, a fish-and-chips shop and a beau- 
ty salon. The face-lift also added a second- 
ary school and a hydroponic garden to the 


community, and an additional 250 miles of 


road are planned over the next decade. 
The only extravagances, at least by island 
standards, have been the installation of a 
modern telephone system and a television 
station, which broadcasts taped British 





Growing tomatoes at a hydroponic farm: 
part of a postwar face-lift for kelpers 





modest amenities helped attract almost 
5,000 bird watchers, fishermen and na- 
ture lovers last year, all of whom provide 
word-of-mouth advertising for the islands’ 
sightseeing treasures, including pen- 
guins, sea lions and diddle-dee plants. 

Still, the kelpers are determined not to 
let their newfound wealth destroy the ar- 
chipelago’s charm. At present, sheep still 
outnumber people 365 to 1—and islanders 
would just as soon keep it that way. The 
tiny population has managed to hold the 
problems of the real world at bay; inci- 
dents of vandalism are few, and aips, pros- 
titution and drugs are still confined to pro- 
grams on the telly. Any kelper caught 
drinking to excess is put on the Black List, 
which means that no one can serve the of- 
fender liquor. Should someone be distaste- 
ful enough to start a pub-room brawl, he 
might be packed off to jail for a month. The 
lockup is quite civilized: at night prisoners 
are free to roam the facility, answering the 
phone and watching television. 

The threat to this backwater existence 
lies just offshore. Seismic surveying will 
begin this year for oil; reserves could hold 
as much as nine times the deposits in the 
North Sea. It will be at least three years be- 
fore the results are known, but kelpers are 
already nervous. They fear that the dis- 
covery of petroleum might renew Argenti- 
na’s territorial interest in the archipelago. 

No less a threat is the oil bonanza, 
which could destroy life as the kelpers 
know and love it. “We would get thou- 
sands of people in here who wouldn't be 
sensitive to our environment,” says Mike 
Summers, general manager of the Devel- 
opment Corporation. If the islands are buf- 
feted by the blustery mistrals of an oil free- 
for-all, the invasion of 12,000 Argentine 
troops might seem like a mild sea breeze 
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ALLERGIES 


NOTHING TO SNEEZE AT 


It’s the height of allergy season—a particularly nasty one in some places—and 
millions of sufferers have no easy escape from the airborne assault 


By LEON JAROFF 





pring was suddenly in the 
air, a little later than usual, 
and trees were tardily 
emerging from their long 
winter dormancy, budding 
and flowering with vigor. Ar- 
boreal petals opened, expos- 
ing pollen-covered anthers to the breezes, 
which wafted pollen grains into the air, 
carrying some of them for many miles. By 
June, while the late-blooming trees were 
still in blossom, flowering grasses began 
contributing to the airborne assault, and 
many regions in the East began reporting 
record pollen counts. 

As nature intended, the sheer number 
of pollen grains—the botanical bearers of 
sperm—ensured that at least some would 
reach and adhere to their natural goal: the 
stigma, a moist and sticky receptor of the 
female organ of the flower. That would 
start a fertilization process eventually re- 
sulting in seed and the propagation of the 
species. As a result of one of nature’s over- 
sights, however, many of the pollen grains 
reached another moist and sticky target 
first: a human eye or the mucous mem- 
branes of a nose or bronchial tube, where 
they set off a chain of events with a decid- 
edly different outcome. 
>“It’s been hell,” says Mari Cox, 37, a 
medical assistant in Kansas City, Kans. A 
wet spring and wind in the region have 
whipped up pollen counts, so debilitating 
Cox that she hasn't been gardening—her 
hobby—or even playing with her five kids. 
Instead she is lying low, taking antihista- 
mines and decongestants. “I'm miser- 
able,” she says. 
>On a Fire Island beach near New York 
City, weekenders are peacefully sunbath- 
ing when the wind suddenly rises, blan- 
keting them with swirling clouds of pol- 
len. Coughing, wheezing, their eyes 
tearing, some’of the bathers beat a hasty 
retreat from the beach. “It was just like 
yellow smoke,” says an awestruck city 
dweller, 
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>The new grass, the trees, especially 
those goofy cottonwood things that fly 
around here,” laments Dorothy Jiganti, 
48, an oncology nurse at Chicago's Grant 
Hospital. “It absolutely kills me.” If you 
forget to take your pills, she says, “you 
just feel like you've got a cold all the time. 
It's a constant feeling of blah.” 

The malady afflicting these people is 
allergic rhinitis, more commonly called 
hay fever. It has nothing to do with hay 
and rarely produces a fever, but the Medi- 
cal Gazette used that term in 1829, and the 


In 1991 a Johns 
Hopkins researcher 
measured 1,000 to 
2,000 pollen grains 


per cu m of air. 
Several days this 
year the reading 
topped 8,000. 





name stuck. The years since have pro- 
duced no vaccine, no guaranteed cure and 
ever rising numbers of sufferers. In the 
U.S. alone, the sneezing, wheezing, teary- 
eyed multitudes are now estimated at 22 
million. 

What das improved is scientific under- 
standing of the mysterious chain reaction 
that causes tiny pollen grains to make a 
human being miserable. Fresh insights 
into the process, combined with the new 
techniques of molecular biology and ge- 
netic engineering, offer hope that this 
plague will someday be brought under 
control. 

That is little comfort, however, in this 
excruciating season of sniffles, which will 
not fade until ragweed—the antagonist 
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that may claim more victims than any oth- 
er plant—stops flowering in the fall. There 
is no precise way to measure how bad an 
allergy season is, since pollen counts are 
notoriously unreliable and as variable as 
local weather. But in the East, where 
spring was unusually concentrated this 
year, some readings have gone off the 
charts. At this time in 1991, Robert Hamil- 
ton, a researcher at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Maryland, generally measured 
1,000 to 2,000 pollen grains per cu m of air. 
This year there have been several days 
when the reading topped 8,000. 

Personal anecdotal testimony is more 
emphatic. “This year has been the worst,” 
pronounces Marina Gomes, 36, of Monroe, 
N.Y. Her head is constantly stuffed, her 
eyes water and itch, and she can’t sleep. 
“It's horrible,” she says. Dr. William Da- 
vis, director for pediatric allergies at Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian Medical Center in 
New York City, calls 1992 the worst year 
in a decade. He says he is seeing patients 
who have not suffered such nasty symp- 
toms for years, and his first-time visits are 
up 20%. 

Those allergic to pollen are only the 
most numerous group in a much broader 
class of people who react badly to invisible 
tormentors usually in the air. In a sense, 
hay fever sufferers are among the lucky 
ones, since they have at least some idea of 
what is bothering them, how to minimize 
the problem and when it will stop. Millions 
of others are vulnerable all year round and 
unexpectedly come down with a dismay- 
ing variety of symptoms. They swell up, 
break out in hives and blisters, develop ec- 
zema or upset stomachs, and have breath- 
ing difficulties. After the initial reaction 
comes the frustrating detective work to 
find the culprit among such widely dispa- 
rate menaces as dust, cat dander, mold 
spores, foods, medications and insect 
bites. 

At their worst, these allergens produce 
sudden death—a result of what is called 
anaphylactic shock—in 2,000 Americans a 
year. Another occasionally deadly compli- 
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cation is asthma, a chronic breathing dis- 
order that kills 4,000 Americans a year 
(see following story). Altogether, allergies 
and asthma affect as many as 50 million 
people in the U.S., 
$5 billion annually and accounting for 1 of 
every 9 visits to the doctor, including 1 
of every 5 trips to a pediatrician. Despite 
the mass discomfort, the allergy branch of 
the National Institutes of Health spent 
only $29 million on studies of allergic dis- 
ease in fiscal 1991 and another $15 million 
on asthma-related research. 

Yet scientists report that they are 
making progress. In both academic and 
private labs, molecular biologists are un- 
raveling the complex process that pro- 
duces allergies, and geneticists are hom- 
ing in on the genes that direct it. “What 
has changed dramatically over the past 
decade is an appreciation of how the in- 
flammatory response is orchestrated,” 
says Dr. Stephen Wasserman, 
chairman of the medicine depart- 
ment at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. “We are begin- 
ning to understand the funda- 
mental regulators of the entire 
process.” 

Allergies, like autoimmune 
diseases such as arthritis and lu- 
pus, result from aberrant func- 
tioning of the human immune 
system, the body’s remarkable de- 
fense against dangerous invaders, 
including viruses, bacteria and 
parasites. In the case of hay fever, 
the immune system perceives the 
fuzzy grain of pollen as a threat 
The cause of the confusion, ex- 
plains botanist Walter Lewis of 
Washington University in St 
Louis, is a chemical message en- 
coded by proteins in the pollen 
grain's cell wall. 

When this message is deliv- 
ered and read by a stigma in a 
flower of the same species, the 
fertilization process begins. But 
when the grain lodges in the mucous 
membrane of a person susceptible to aller- 
gies, its protein message is heeded by the 
human immune system, which confuses it 
with a menacing invader, Alarmed, the 
system immediately begins churning out 
legions of IgE (for immunoglobulin E) 
antibodies, stationing them on “mast 
cells,” which patrol the body’s tissues. 

The next time similar pollen grains are 
detected, the antibodies signal the mast 
cells, which release a flood of chemicals, 
including histamine, against the harmless 
intruder. It is histamine that causes swell- 
ing, itching and other irritations all too fa- 
miliar to hay fever sufferers. At the same 
time, additional IgE antibodies are pro- 


Ready to cause trouble, these allergens 
assume Brobdingnagian proportions 
under the scanning electron microscope 
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duced and placed in position on mast cells, 
so that the next exposure to the pollen may 
produce a more severe response 

Another type of immune cell that 
swings into action at the first hint of pollen 
produces a substance that is toxic to para- 
sitic worms. “Probably the IgE response is 
there primarily to protect people against 
parasites,” says Dr. Harold Nelson of the 
National Jewish Center for Immunology 
and Respiratory Medicine in Denver. Its 
response to pollen, he says, is simply a 
mistake. 

What causes the error? “The improper 


choice of parents,” says Wasserman 


“Probably there is a genetic predisposition 
to respond with IgE, and if you’re unlucky 
enough to have both the exposure and the 
predilection, then you're more likely to 
have allergies.” 

David Marsh, a specialist in the genet- 
ics of allergy at Johns Hopkins, believes 
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his laboratory has found evidence of a re- 
cessive gene that is at least partly respon- 
sible for susceptibility to allergies. And al- 
lergies indeed tend to run in families. If 
one parent has allergies, the odds are that 
close to 1 in 4 of the children will also be 
allergic. If both mother and father are 
allergic, probably most of their offspring 
will be too. 

While pollen is the No. 1 troublemaker 
for allergy sufferers, hundreds of other 
substances can provoke the immune sys- 
tem into an irrational IgE response. 
Among the more formidable and difficult 
to avoid are the droppings of the dust mite, 
a microscopic insect that thrives by the 
millions wherever dust collects in a house. 
Living on sloughed-off flecks of human 
skin (dander) and other unappetizing pro- 
tein, it leaves droppings that are about the 
size of pollen grains—and just as easy to 
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inhale. Mite dung, unfortunately, is an al- 
lergen that produces the familiar sneez- 
ing, coughing, itching symptoms in half of 
all people who have allergies 

Other pervasive allergens are the 
spores made by molds, both the outdoor 
kind that grow on crops, grass and dead 
leaves and the household variety found on 
foods, leather, furniture and in air condi- 
tioners. All these fungi spores can produce 
vigorous allergic reactions. “Molds are 
boggling,” says Washington University’s 
Lewis. “There can be hundreds of thou- 





sands of mold spores per cubic meter of 


air.” And, he points out, a person inhales 
about 10 or 12 cu m of air each day 
Members of some 2 million U.S. fam- 
ilies are allergic to cats. Feline saliva con- 
tains the offending substance, a protein 
called Fel dl (for Felis domesticus 1) that is 
left on the fur and skin during preening, a 
full-time preoccupation of most cats. As a 
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result, houses full of cat hair and dander 
cause uncomfortable reactions in 25% 
allergy sufferers. “Some 70% of cat own- 
ers allow their cats to sleep with them in 
their beds,” says Dr. Joseph Wedner, chief 
of allergy and clinical immunology at 
Washington University. “There's no bet- 
ter way to make someone allergic to a cat 
or to make a cat allergy worse than lying 
there with a cat pressed up against your 
face.” Even the innocent suffer. One exam- 
ple is Dr. Arthur Torre, a Fairfield, N.J., al- 
lergist who occasionally treats cat owners. 
“T’ll go in the room with them,” he says, 
“and I'll start wheezing just from the cat 
dander they have on their person.” 

At home or away, threats lurk in the 
form of foods that produce allergic reac- 
tions ranging from nausea to death. Shell- 
fish and nuts, especially peanuts, 
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among the most dangerous to the vulnera- 
ble, with the potential of causing anaphy- 
lactic shock, which is marked by sudden 
bronchial spasms, vomiting, plummeting 
blood pressure and heart arrhythmias 
“Peanut allergy is a life-threatening dis- 
ease,” says Dr. John Oppenheimer of Den- 
ver’s National Jewish Center. “The great- 
est nightmare for someone with a peanut 
allergy is dropping dead on a restaurant 
floor or at a potluck supper or a friend’s 
dinner party.” 

While shellfish cam be avoided, pea- 
nuts and peanut products, including some 
forms of peanut oil, are ubiquitous in 
foods, showing up unrecognized in such 
items as chili, stews and meat patties. Ca- 
nadian businessman Paul Motz has 
learned to be wary—and prepared. With 
seven severe reactions already in his med- 
ical dossier, he always carries a vial of the 
hormone epinephrine (for relaxing bron- 
chial muscles and jump-start- 
ing the heart). He also has a sup- 
ply of cards hand out to 
waiters, each bearing the warn- 
ing ‘I have an acute allergy to 
peanuts. Any contact could kill 
me immediately. Please double- 
check your recipes.”” An appro- 
priate tip, to be sure 

Equally lethal to some are 
insect bites, which cause a fatal 
allergic reaction in 10) 
Americans each year. As many 
as 20% of people in the U.S. have 
a severe local response to bites 
from yellow. jackets, hornets, 
honeybees, wasps and fire ants. 
An arm swollen to twice its nor- 
mal size is not unusual. Of the 2 
million annually whose reac- 
tions to stings spread through- 
out the body, a few hundred 
thousand will break out in hives 
and suffer shortness of breath 
Yet, according to the estimate of 
Dr. Martin Valentine, an aller- 
gist at Johns Hopkins, half of 
those people who would have 
such dangerous reactions are unaware 
that they are at risk. 

Being aware offers little protection to 
those who fall prey to the kissing bug in 
Southwestern states, The dark brown in- 
sect, featuring a protruding proboscis 
and a splash of orange at the edge of its 
wings, strikes at night, quietly feasting 
on the blood of the slumbering victim. 
Most involuntary donors awaken the next 
morning itching from what seems to be a 
mosquito bite. But some immediately de- 
velop alarming and occasionally fatal al- 
lergic symptoms. Dr. Jacob Pinnas of the 
University of Arizona suggests that kiss- 
ing-bug deaths may be underestimated. 
Some people who die in their sleep and 
have their death attributed to other 
causes, he says, may be victims of the not- 
so-amorous insect. 
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Other allergies abound, including one 
surprisingly associated with the atps epi- 
demic: sensitivity to latex gloves, which 
are being worn in increasing numbers by 
health workers to guard against infection 
by the deadly virus. Latex, it seems, con- 
tains an allergen that can produce reac- 
tions as drastic as anaphylactic shock in 
allergy-prone people. 

Despite energetic research into the na- 
ture and mechanics of the allergic im- 
mune response, and some improvement in 
treatment, no easy, surefire cure is in 
sight. Without question, says Washington 
University’s Wedner, “the very best way 
of curing an allergy is to take away the al- 
lergen. No one is allergic to something that 
isn’t there.” In a few cases, that prescrip- 
tion is simple. Sufferers can get rid of the 
cat, for example, or avoid obviously aller- 
genic foods and switch to nonlatex (but 
more expensive) gloves. 

Avoiding pollen, especially ragweed 
pollen, is another matter. North America 
is host to 17 species of ragweed, a coarse, 
hairy plant with a slightly noxious odor 
and small yellow flowers. In most regions 
it blooms from August until October, each 
plant producing a billion pollen grains 
during an average season. These grains, 
carried by winds, can travel up to 400 
miles—even out to sea, where they can be- 
devil sufferers seeking relief aboard a 
cruise ship. Other places once considered 
havens because of less airborne pollen— 
Tucson and Phoenix, for example—are no 
longer ideal. Immigrants from other re- 
gions have brought their lawns, bushes 
and mulberry trees with them, making 
both the desert and pollen counts bloom. 

Still, one sure way to cut down expo- 
sure to pollen is to take refuge in sealed, 
air-conditioned office buildings and 
houses, where filters cleanse most of the 
offending grains from incoming air. But 
even here, sufferers cannot win. Indoor al- 
lergens—particularly spores from molds 
that grow on irregularly cleaned evapora- 
tive coolers and humidifiers—can be circu- 
lated throughout the structure, bringing 
on the familiar allergic symptoms often at- 
tributed to “sick-building syndrome.” In 
houses, keeping air-treatment units free 
of molds will not suffice; sealed-in, circu- 
lating cat dander and dust-mite dung of- 
ten more than compensate for the absence 
of spores. 

Dander and dung can apparently be 
brought under control—although in each 
case the victory may not be worth the trou- 
ble. In the midst of experiments with cat 
dander, allergist Wedner made a seren- 
dipitous discovery. “If you wash cats once 
a month,” he says, “then over a period of 
three to eight months they will stop mak- 
ing Fel dl. In essence, you’ve created a 
nonallergenic cat.” To nail down his find- 
ings, Wedner now has his cat-owning pa- 
tients experimenting with the technique 
on their pets. 
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One treatment 
resembles the folk- 
medicine cure for 
hangovers: patients 


are immunized 
with a little hair 
from the dog that 
bit them. 





For those allergy sufferers uncon- 
cerned with domestic décor, the National 
Institutes of Health recommends the fol- 
lowing steps to achieve a dust-free, and 
therefore dust-mite-free, bedroom: Get rid 
of carpeting, upholstered furniture, heavy 
curtains, venetian blinds, fuzzy wool blan- 
kets and comforters stuffed with wool or 
feathers. Empty the room, scrub it and ev- 


| erything that is to be returned to it, and 


thereafter thoroughly clean the room ev- 
ery week. If replacing curtains, hang some 
that are lightweight and can be laundered 
weekly. Replace the comfortable chairs 
with wooden or metal ones that can be 
scrubbed, keep clothing in plastic zip- 
pered bags and shoes in closed boxes off 





the floor. Talk about suffering! 

Most people use the term allergic free- 
ly, but often confuse allergies with other 
conditions that produce similar symp- 
toms. Surveys have shown that as many as 
70% of Americans believe they are allergic 
to at least one particular food. ““That’s ab- 
solute nonsense,” says Columbia Presby- 
terian’s Davis. “The actual number is less 
than 10%.” 

To determine if a reaction is allergic, 
Davis and other reputable doctors use a 
rather crude but effective technique. They 
combine a careful study of a patient's med- 
ical history with tests that involve inject- 
ing bits of suspected allergens, each in a 
different place under the skin, or applying 
them to scratches on the arm or the back. 
If a particular area swells, reddens and 
itches, the patient more often than not is 
allergic to the substance placed there. Or- 
dinary citizens wondering whether their 
clogged nasal passages and sneezes are 
signaling an allergic attack or simply a 
cold can perform their own quick diagno- 
sis. If there is no fever, if the mucous se- 
cretions are clear and if sneezes occur in 
rapid, multiple sequence, an allergy is al- 
most certainly involved. 

For temporary relief of mild allergies, 
doctors usually prescribe antihistamines, 
drugs that block the action of histamine, 
which is responsible for allergic symptoms. 
The antihistamine drugs in use for decades 
reduced swelling and other symptoms but 





FALSE ALARM 


An allergic attack is an inappropriate reaction by the body's 
immune system to a normally harmless substance. 


A... The initial encounter with an allergen primes the 
nme eee eee a 


special 


B. the next encounter can trigger an allergic reaction. 
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led to drowsiness, an inconvenience in the 
office and a clear danger behind the wheel. 
But a newer antihistamine, terfenadine 
(trade name: Seldane), does not induce the 
need to nod. Other drugs helpful to allergy 
sufferers are cromolyn sodium, which in 
nasal-spray and eye-drop forms suppresses 
the release of histamine, and beclometha- 
sone, triamcinolone and flunisolide, corti- 
sone-based preparations that some doctors 
find to be even better inflammation 
fighters. 

Permanent cures are more elusive. But 
for more severe allergies, doctors have 
had some success with a course of treat- 
ment that resembles the folk-medicine 
cure for hangover: patients are immu- 
nized with a little hair from the dog that 
bit them. In this seemingly primitive ther- 
apy, allergy shots consisting of allergens 
taken from such exotic sources as cat sali- 
va, dust-mite droppings and pollen and 
mold spores are often administered over a 
few years. Early on, the shots are given as 
little as six days apart, but as the treat- 
ment progresses, the frequency of shots is 
decreased until it levels off to a monthly 
pace. Over the same span, the doses are 
gradually increased until they reach a 
maintenance level. 

In some cases, the treatment pays off. 
“For pollen,” says Dr, Jacquelynne Corey, 
an allergist at the University of Chicago, 
“the success rate is great, around 90%.” 
For dust mites, mold and animal dander, 
the results are more variable. But why the 
shots do—and sometimes don’t—work re- 
mains a mystery. Medical researchers 
know, for instance, that administering the 
allergens directly into the bloodstream re- 
sults in the production of immunoglobulin 
G, rather than IgE, antibodies. Does the 
presence of IgG block the IgE response? Or 
does the hair-of-the-dog procedure even- 
tually desensitize key cells in the immune 
system to the offending allergen? No one 
knows. 

Most doctors are convinced that a fast- 
er, more successful cure for allergies is 
bound to come. Using molecular-biology 
techniques, researchers have already 
identified IgE receptors on the mast cell, 
basically little berths in which the anti- 
body docks. If they can find or synthesize 
another substance that blocks those recep- 
tors, they can prevent IgE from docking 
and unleashing the mast cell’s stream of 
debilitating chemicals. And as scientists 
isolate and analyze more and more human 
genes, they may find the ones that, when 
defective, cause allergic reactions. Such 
discoveries could quickly lead to precise 
tests for allergies and eventually to perma- 
nent cures. 

Until that time, millions of Americans 
will continue to sneeze and suffer, victim- 
ized by errant genes, pollen grains, mold 
spores, dust-mite dung and the family cat. 
—Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago, Andrew 
Purvis/New York and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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DEADLY... 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OU NAME IT, AND OLYMPIC 
track star Jeanette Bolden, 
32, is probably allergic to it. 
Household dust, cats, sea- 
food. Just the smell of fish 
cooking on a grill is enough 
to make her eyes puff up and 
start to water. But Bolden’s allergies are 
linked to a more serious problem. Like 15 
million other Americans, she suffers from 
asthma, a chronic affliction of the airways 
in the lungs that can turn the simplest act 
of breathing into hard labor and leave a 
person gasping, coughing and wheezing 
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for air. Last fall the gold medalist (100-m 
relay, 1960 was hospitalized for a severe 
attack in which her airways closed off alto- 
gether. “Imagine slicing an orange and 
squeezing all the juice out of both halves,” 
Bolden suggests. “That's how my lungs 
felt—as if someone or something was 
squeezing all the air out.” 

Not long ago, Bolden’s asthma might 
have kept her from competing or even 
coaching. But asthma specialists have 
learned so much in the past few years that 
they now believe they can keep most po- 
tentially fatal attacks at bay. They have 
found that allergies play a dual role in 
causing asthma to develop in the first 
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place as well as in triggering individual 
episodes of wheezing. By studying fam- 
ilies in which asthma appears to be inher- 
ited, scientists hope one day to discover 
the genes that predispose people to devel- 
op it. And by controlling the underlying ir- 
ritation and inflammation of the lungs, 
most asthma patients should be able to en- 
joy a full and active life. 

Despite these advances in knowledge, 
both the incidence and severity of asthma 
appear to be growing worldwide. Epidem- 
ics have been reported in Britain, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. In the U.S., the num- 
ber of asthma cases rose 70% from 1980 to 
1989. Even more alarming, the death rate, 
which had been declining steadily during 
most of the 1970s, began inexplicably in- 
creasing, and is now rising 8% a year. 
Asthma accounts for $5 billion in medical 
costs each year in the U.S. 

Acute attacks of asthma occur when 
the bronchial tubes of the lungs become 
partly blocked. For reasons that are not 
entirely clear, the lungs are overstimulat- 
ed by viral infections, allergens or pollut- 
ants. The body responds by activating var- 
ious defense cells from the immune 
system. Their mobilization causes the air- 
ways to swell. At the same time, the mus- 
cles surrounding the airways contract, 
cutting off airflow. When that happens, 
asthmatics must inhale an adrenaline-like 
substance to stop the muscle spasm and 
reopen their airways. 

If the attacks recur enough times, how- 
ever, the lungs do not return to normal. 
They continue to act as if they are being in- 
vaded by parasites. This constant state of 
inflammatory alert damages the bronchial 
walls, creating scar tissue. As a result, the 
airways can no longer clear the mucus that 
forms deep in the lungs. The ensuing build- 
up reduces the flow of air and sets the stage 
for the next attack. “In olden times, which 
was only about five or 10 years ago, we all 
concentrated on the bronchospasm and as- 
sumed the patients were all right between 
episodes,” says Dr. Peter Konig of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. “Now we see that in- 
flammation is there from the beginning 
even in mild or asymptomatic cases.” 

Once asthma begins, it establishes a 
powerful feedback loop that may not even 
need an allergen to trigger an attack. Gen- 
eral irritants such as cigarette smoke and 
urban smog can cause the already in- 
flamed airways to constrict. “It is my opin- 
ion that parents or caregivers who smoke 
in the presence of a child are guilty of child 
abuse,” says Dr. Allan Luskin of the Rush 
Medical Center in Illinois. “Smoke not 
only increases the risk of a child getting 
asthma in the first place, it makes asthma 
worse when it is there.” 

Scientists have developed a number of 
plausible explanations for the recent jump 
in asthma’s prevalence and severity. In 
the process, they have also generated a 
fair amount of controversy and no little 
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confusion. Certainly, some of the growth 
in the caseload results from more accurate 
diagnosis. But several researchers blame 
the increasing amounts of time that hu- 
man populations are spending in tightly 
sealed, air-conditioned homes and work- 
places, and the resulting exposure to con- 
centrated allergens and pollutants. 

After studying a group of 67 children 
witha family history of asthma, Dr. Thom- 
as Platts-Mills, head of the allergy division 
at the University of Virginia, concluded 
that exposure to a high concentration of 
dust mites in infancy was linked to a 
greater chance of developing asthma. The 
children became sensitized to the dust, 
and in many but not all cases their initial 
allergic reaction led to a chronic inflam- 


ATTACK ON THE LUNGS 


mation of the airways. “We spend 20 to 22 
hours a day indoors,” says Platts-Mills. 
“And newborn babies spend almost all 
their time inside for the first few months. 
It seems very likely that indoor allergens 
are one of the primary causes of asthma.” 

Other researchers blame the jump in 
asthma rates on gaps in the availability of 
health care, particularly in the U.S. In Chi- 
cago and New York City, the number of 
hospitalizations for acute attacks in chil- 
dren under age four has surged. “A black 
child in the inner city has a 13- to 16-fold 
better chance of dying from asthma than 
his white suburban counterpart,” says Dr. 
James Wedner, an allergist at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. Poor or unin- 
sured asthmatics often get medical atten- 
tion only on a crash basis at the hospital 
emergency room. They receive no treat- 
ment for the underlying condition, so their 
lungs deteriorate. 

Indoor pollution can play a powerful 
role in urban settings. Many city dwellers 
live in damp, humid apartments where 
cockroaches and mold spores as well as 
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dust mites can trigger allergic responses. 
Even if these people realize that such con- 
ditions are conducive to asthma, they may 
not be able to change their circumstances. 

Most controversial of all is the sugges- 
tion that physicians themselves have 
exacerbated the epidemic. Over the years, 
doctors have come to rely on powerful 
adrenaline-like substances called beta- 
agonists to treat asthma. When inhaled, 
these drugs open airway blockages in the 
lungs. But in the past 18 months a couple of 
studies have indicated that beta-agonists 
may be overprescribed. They are still the 
drug of choice during an acute attack, but 
many specialists now contend that if pa- 
tients need to use beta-agonists four or 
more timesa day, their treatment should be 
changed because their underly- 
ing condition is getting worse. 

Part of the reason may be 
that beta-agonists work too well 
at providing relief. “If you're al- 
lergic to a cat, and a cat walks 
into the room, you'll cough and 
wheeze,” explains Dr. Clive 
Page of the University of Lon- 
don. “What your body is saying 
is ‘Leave the room or get rid of 
the cat.’ What you actually do is 
use your inhaler. You feel won- 
derful and sit there watching 
the television with the cat.” 
Meanwhile, the inflammation 
gets worse because the lungs 
are still being exposed to aller- 
gen. “By dampening down the 
symptoms, you feel better, but 
you're deluding yourself into 
believing that you're O.K.” 

In addition, the majority of 
asthma patients are seen by non- 
specialists who still treat it as an 
intermittent problem rather 
than ona continuous basis. For that reason, 
the National Institutes of Health last year 
published a set of guidelines for health-care 
workers that emphasize closer monitoring 
of lung function and more comprehensive 
care for the underlying condition. For any 
but the mildest cases of asthma, the niH rec- 
ommends that doctors reorganize their 
first line of defense to include such anti-in- 
flammatory agents as cromolyn sodium or 
inhaled steroids. This strategy, the experts 
believe, should lessen the number and se- 
verity of later complications. 

Just as important, asthma sufferers 
should learn all they can about their con- 
dition and try to eliminate their exposure 
to as many allergens as possible. Even if 
they cannot avoid every single irritant in 
the indoor or outdoor environment, they 
can certainly try to allergy-proof the bed- 
room, And with proper treatment, their 
symptoms will be kept under control. “Peo- 
ple with asthma can live normal lives,” 
Rush Medical’s Luskin declares. “They 
and their families should expect nothing 
less.” —With reporting by Mary Cronin/New York 
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A Whole New Ball Game 


Better enjoy this year’s baseball season while you can, because battle lines are 
being drawn that could change the game forever 


| being discarded. “The golden days of base- 
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N THE FIELD, THE PITTSBURGH PI- 

rates are one of the most success- 

ful teams in major league baseball. 

They finished first in the National 
League’s Eastern Division the past two 
seasons and came within one game of go- 
ing to the World Series in 1991. Yet the Pi- 
rates are perennial losers off the field. The 
club has chalked up losses totaling $13 
million since 1989, including $3 million in 
its division-winning season last year. The 
Pirates blame this paradox largely on 
soaring players’ salaries, which cost $24 
million, or 52% of the club's revenues, last 
year. To make ends meet, Pittsburgh cut 
more than $7 million from its payroll by 
trading 20-game winner John Smiley and 
letting slugger Bobby Bonilla become a 
free agent. 

The Pirates are not the only team that 
is striking out financially. After years of 
booming ticket sales, record profits and 
lucrative television contracts, major 
league baseball has fallen into a slump. 
Stadium attendance is flat, payrolls are 
climbing, and revenues are on the decline. 
A growing number of clubs are crying 
broke. Several others, including the De- 
troit Tigers and Houston Astros, are being 
shopped around by cash-drained owners. 
Last week's sale of the money- 
losing Seattle Mari- 
ners to a group headed 
by Japan's Hiroshi Ya- 
mauchi, president of the 
video-gamemaker Nin- 3 
tendo, was the latest con- 
firmation of the trend. ; 

The most distressing © 
news for fans is that club 
owners and the Players As- 
sociation are once again pre- 
paring to do battle over their 
collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. Although the pact is 
scheduled to expire at the end 
of next year, financially 
strapped owners want to reopen 
the contract after this season. 
The clubs are demanding relief 
from escalating player salaries, 
but the players seek to maintain 
the contract that has created scores of mil- 
lionaire athletes over the past decade. As a 
result, the uneasy truce worked out after 
the 1990 owners’ lockout is in danger of 
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ball are over,” says Gerald Scully, Univer- 
sity of Texas economist and author of The 
Business of Major League Baseball. “The 
game is entering a new era of fiscal con- 
servatism, and that could spell big trouble 
for labor-management relations. Unless 
cooler heads prevail, the 1993 baseball 
season could be in jeopardy.” 

After growing at an average annual 
rate of 4% during the 1980s, total atten- 
dance is not likely to match last season's 
record-setting pace of 57 million. Televi- 
sion ratings have declined steadily since 
1989, when css and Espn paid $1.5 billion 
for national broadcasting rights. The two 
broadcasters have lost $500 million on 
that deal so far, and will likely pay sub- 
stantially less when they renew the con- 
tract this year. About half of the 26 teams, 
including the Oakland Athletics and 
Cleveland Indians, lost money in 1991, and 
more clubs are expected to do so this year. 
There are even rumors of one or two fran- 
chises going bankrupt within the next few 
years, 

Meanwhile, player salaries have 
leaped to an average of $1 million a year, | 


















Unaffordable Talent 


To meet the payroll, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates were forced to unload 
high-priced stars like Bonilla and 


Smiley 
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in contrast to $369,000 in 1985. At least 
271 players—among them such lackluster 
performers as Giants pitcher Bud Black, 
who has a career losing record, and Min- 
nesota Twins infielder Mike Pagliarulo, 
whose lifetime batting average is a pathet- 
ic .236—have joined the millionaires’ club. 
While players have mainly free agency to 
thank, they have also been able to score 
big bucks through salary arbitration. 
Much to the dismay of owners, labor medi- 
ators called in to settle contract disputes 
have awarded players hefty pay hikes. 

In an effort to cut costs, many teams 
have dumped dozens of higher-paid veter- 
ans and replaced them with rookies earn- 
ing close to the minimum $100,000 salary. 
Owners are also looking to cut overhead 
by revising the 1990 labor agreement. 
Their main goal: the elimination of salary 
arbitration. If the players balk, owners 
may respond with a lockout. Says Jerry 
Reinsdorf, owner of the Chicago White 
Sox, one of the most militant club owners: 
“The status quo cannot continue.” 

The players dismiss the cries of pover- 
ty as a bargaining ploy. In many cases, 
they charge, the red ink is a figment of cre- 
ative accounting. A study by baseball ac- 
counting expert Roger Noll, professor of 
economics at Stanford University, 

_ found that the Pirates earned 

/2 a profit of $4 million in 1990 
? but turned it into an $8 million 
= loss by taking one-time write- 
? offs, such as the expenses to 
* pay released players. Players 
j2 also point out that salary in- 
|? creases are slowing. Average pay 
|; is up 25% this year, vs. 45% in 
is 1991. Next year salaries are pro- 
jected to inch up only 11%. 
Donald Fehr, executive direc- 
tor of the players’ union, hints that 
| his members may be willing to ac- 
| cept some changes in the arbitra- 
| tion system in exchange for a voice 
/ in such major decisions as TV con- 
tracts and ownership changes. But if 
the owners play hardball, Fehr warns, 
——~ “it will not be a short fight.” The own- 
ers have established a credit line of $350 
million that could be used to cover set op- 
erating costs in the event of a lockout or 
strike, while the players have amassed a 
$140 million strike fund. Unless the argu- 
ment is settled quickly, the biggest loser in 
the 1993 season will be the fans. 7 
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By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


Tt TOOK AMERICA’S ROMAN CATHOLIC 

bishops three years to develop a 

scheme for ending the nuclear arms 

race. They needed six years to pro- 

duce a master plan for reforming 
capitalism. But it has become an unending 
struggle for the men of the hierarchy to 
come up with a coherent policy on women 
to guide their flock of 58 mil- 
lion. The bishops are al- 
ready into their ninth year 
of trying to agree on a pasto- 
ral letter, and the longer it 
takes, the more rancorous 
the debates become. Femi- 
nist lobbyists, antifeminist 
lobbyists, even a few bish- 
ops, proclaim the project a 
disaster and say no letter 
should be produced. 

The latest episode un- 
folds this week when the 
U.S. hierarchy meets at the 
University of Notre Dame. 
The bishops have set aside a 
full afternoon to air their 
views on an 81l-page third 
draft of the proposed letter. 
As the bishops deliberate, 
the campus will provide 
space for a simultaneous 
gathering of liberal caucus- 
es that are dissatisfied with 
the church, its all-male 
priesthood and its reigning 
Pontiff, John Paul Il. The 
counterconference will fea- 
ture an ersatz Mass, cele- 
brated by women. 

American Catholicism’s 
ongoing struggle between 
the sexes is complex and 
contradictory. Consider: 
> Despite all the angry rhet- 
oric from the left and right, a 
Time poll of U.S. Catholics by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man shows that women pa- 
rishioners are remarkably content with 
their lot. In fact, the women are happier 
than the men. 
> Nonetheless, the poll also shows continu- 
ing and widespread lay dissent on the hot- 
button issues that affect women, including 
birth control, divorce, female priests and, 
to some extent, abortion. Although women 
favor allowing married priests, they are 
divided over whether this change would 
make male clergy more understanding to- 
ward women’s concerns. 
> While Catholic tradition says females 
cannot be priests, congregations could not 
operate without women, who do every- 
thing from catechism teaching to worship 
planning to pastoral counseling. Half of 
U.S. parishes hire salaried laity or mem- 
bers of religious orders to fill ministerial 
roles, and fully 85% of them (an estimated 
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17,000) are women. That does not even 
count women’s continuing dominance in 
parochial schools. 

> These new roles for women are in accord 
with church law. But conservatives claim 
that the “feminization” of the church may 
be causing the slump in men entering the 
priesthood. Time's poll also shows a gen- 
der gap in Mass attendance, with women 
outnumbering men. 


Limited duty: distributing Communion in a Washington church 





Cut trom the 


Wrong Cloth 


| Many women are seeking 
a larger role in church 
affairs, but Catholic 
bishops cannot seem to 

_ agree on what those 

_ responsibilities should be 





» Religious orders, women's centuries-old 
power bastion, are gradually disintegrat- 
ing. The number of U.S. sisters, which 
reached a high of 180,015 in 1964, dropped 
to 99,337 this year, the lowest point since at 
least the 1940s. To survive, orders are seek- 
ing part-time women volunteers and con- 
sidering offering the option of sisters’ either 
taking short-term vows or joining for life. 

> Increasingly, Catholic caucuses pressing 
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for women priests and feminism are allying 
with those that advocate abortion choice 
and homosexual liberation. In the long run, 
this could isolate the women’s rights cru- 
sade from the Catholic mainstream. 

The current imbroglio started in 1975, 
when 2,000 Catholics who favored priest- 
hood for women met in Detroit. The result 
was the Women’s Ordination Conference 
(woc), a group with 4,000 members—and 
ceaseless debate. In 1977 the 

Vatican doctrinal office 
: sought to halt the discus- 
= sion witha decree insisting 
2 on an all-male priesthood. 
: In 1979, during Pope John 
= Paul's first U.S. visit, Sister 
Theresa Kane, then presi- 
> dent of the organization for 
leaders of women’s orders, 
publicly informed the Pon- 
tiff of “the intense suffer- 
ing and pain’ many 
churchwomen experience. 

With such currents 
swirling about, the U.S. 
bishops in 1983 authorized 
the preparation of the still 
pending pastoral letter. 
Even in these days of par- 
ticipatory churchmanship, 
there has never been any- 
thing to compare with this 
project. Its chief writer, 
staff director and consul- 
tants are all women. The 
bishops sponsored open 
hearings in 100 dioceses 
and 60 colleges, met with 
24 national women’s orga- 
nizations, received 10,000 
pages of written testimony 
and amassed opinions from 
75,000 women in all. The 
text has been revised sever- 
al times, with drafts made 
public and debated in 1988 
and 1990. The Vatican, 
leery of the discussion’s di- 
rection, insisted that repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. hierarchy attend 
a conference in Rome last year to hear out 
papal advisers and bishops from 13 other 
nations on women’s issues. 

During this arduous process, voices of 
complaint from American women have 
been weeded out of the text and papal pro- 
nouncements brought to the fore. The cur- 
rent draft proclaims sexism to be a sin, in 
church or society. Dioceses are asked to es- 
tablish women’s commissions. Willingness 
to treat women as equals is a criterion of fit- 
ness for the priesthood. But the text drops 
previous urgings that the Vatican immedi- 
ately consider letting women join the order 
of deacon, thus permitting them to perform 
many pastoral functions also filled by 
priests. The text weakens proposals for al- 
lowing women preachers and altar girls, 
which Rome rules out and American parish- 


es routinely permit. Long gone is the sug- | 
gestion of serious discussion about women 
as priests; instead, the ban is restated. 
Ordination tops the list of specific is- 
sues simply because “all major decision 
making is done by bishops,” notes Ruth 
Fitzpatrick of Fairfax, Va., coordinator of 
the woc. She sees grass-roots protest 
mushrooming. “We're watching the in- 
ward collapse of the whole patriarchal 
structure of the Catholic Church.” Anoth- 
er radical, Sister Maureen 
Fielder of Catholics Speak 
Out in Mount Rainier, Md., 
reports that hundreds of 
groups of Catholics shun 
church-as-usual. “I know 
plenty of women who get to- 
gether and celebrate the Eu- 
charist together,” she says. 
Others who favor women 
priests say feminists must 
realize that progress takes 
time. Boston College theolo- 
gian Lisa Sowle Cahill notes 
that bishops writing in the 
1930s made “a great hue and 
cry against women leaving 
the home,” whereas Pope 
John Paul favors women’s 
careers and job equality so 
long as the centrality of fam- 
ily and motherhood is pre- 
served. Cahill thinks the or- 
dination issue is being 
pressed by “a small and priv- 
ileged class” in the West, 
while women worldwide are 
struggling just to survive and 
need Catholicism’s help. 
Margaret O'Brien Stein- 
fels, the first woman to be 
chief editor of the respected 
journal Commonweal, sees 
no doctrinal reason to pre- 
vent women priests. But big 
“anthropological and psy- 
chological barriers” stand in 
the way, she observes, so 
“T'm not going to put all my 
eggs in that basket.” Better for now, she 
thinks, to seize the opportunities for nonor- 
dained women to hold positions of adminis- 
trative power and intellectual influence. 


OFFICIAI 


HE SAME POINT IS MADE BY A 

more conservative thinker, Ron- 

da Chervin, a philosophy profes- 

sor at the seminary of the Los An- 

geles archdiocese. Chervin is one 
of the three official consultants on the bish- 
ops’ pastoral letter who have remained 
throughout the project. She does not see 
the all-male priesthood as an injustice and 
predicts, “There will be more and more 
women confidently within leadership posi- 
tions. [t will be taken for granted that wom- 
en will teach in seminaries, manage fi- 
nances or act in diocesan or parish 
leadership roles.” 





Divorcées 


The bishops are pressing ahead on an- 
other much discussed matter. The pro- 


| posed pastoral letter endorses removal of 


gender-slanted language, and the process 
is already well along. In mid-May, the Vat- 
ican approved use of the New Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible (an exam- 
ple, from Psalm 8:4: “What are human be- 
ings that you are mindful of them?”), and 
work is under way on other such transla- 
tions. The proposed new liturgy for Eng- 
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Women should be allowed to be priests 


Priests should be allowed to marry 


should be allowed to remarry 


Artificial birth control is not morally wrong 
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lish-speaking countries would revise the 
Nicene Creed, which is recited at every 
Mass, to state that Jesus Christ “became 
truly human” rather than “became man.” 

Such changes may not win big points 
in the parishes, however. Time's poll 
shows that only 36% of Catholic women 
(but 48% of men) think worship should 
shun terms like “men” in referring to hu- 
manity. A mere 22% of women (and 27% of 
men) want the church to eliminate “he” or 
“Father” in praying to God. 

At the same time, the demand for 
women’s rights and the bishops’ halfway 
efforts to accommodate it have goaded fe- 
male traditionalists into action. In 1984, 
Helen Hull Hitchcock of St. Louis met a 
few friends to write up a complaint about 
feminist inroads in the church. Today 
50,000 people have endorsed their mani- 
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festo, and Hitchcock is the full-time direc- 
tor of Women for Faith & Family. If the left 
sees the church dominated by oppressive 
males, Hitchcock contends that “the pow- 


| erstructure in the church has been largely 


subverted by people who no longer accept 
the very basic dogmas of the faith.” 

Conservative theologian Joyce A. Little 
of Houston’s University of St. Thomas in- 
terprets feminism as one aspect of an in- 
sidious cultural attack against all tradi- 
tional restraints and beliefs 
in favor of asserting indi- 
vidual desires. Little wants 
the American bishops to 
draw the line and insist 
that “the personal beliefs of 
priests, religious or laity 
which run contrary to the 
public faith of the church 
will not be tolerated in lit- 
urgy or instruction on 
Catholic doctrine.” She rec- 
ognizes that such a crack- 
down would cause “‘ex- 
traordinary public 
fragmentation of the Catho- 
lic community.” However, 
the U.S. hierarchy’s cur- 
rent policy of benign inac- 
tion, she contends; “bene- 
fits only those who have 
already rejected the public 
faith of the church and the 
authority of the bishops.” 

Women on the left in ef- 
fect ratify Little’s worst 
fears, asserting that the 
church is at the beginning 
of massive disruption. Sis- 
ter Anne E. Patrick of 
Carleton College in Minne- 
sota says that “we're deal- 
ing with cultural change on 
the scale of the 1st century, 
when Gentiles entered the 
Christian faith without 
adopting Jewish prac- 
tices.” Similarly, Rosemary 
Radford Ruether, a radical 
Catholic who teaches at a Methodist semi- 
nary in Illinois, says the church could be 
facing its most intense conflict in centu- 
ries. As she sees it, the choice is between 
“genuine transformation into an open 
community” and “retrenchment as a Ro- 
man sect.” 

At the moment, the American bishops 
can take comfort in the bedrock loyalty 
and surprising contentment among wom- 
en parishioners. But the tug-of-war over 
the bishops’ pastoral letter is only a fore- 
taste of more severe conflicts that lie 
ahead. Hammered by new views of moral- 
ity, authority, personal rights, the family 
and motherhood, the Catholic tradition is 
increasingly being cast on the defensive in 
Western nations. Women, whether or not 
they ever become priests or bishops or 
Popes, will help determine the outcome. @ 
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The Fire 
Around 


The Ice 


He is moving 
from “gangster 
rap” to hard 
rock and 
Hollywood, 
but Ice-T 

still preaches 
the same 
message: the 
reality of 

the streets 
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OETRY IS A WAY OF TAKING LIFE 
by the throat,” wrote Robert 
Frost. Tracy Marrow’s poetry 
takes a switchblade and deftly 
slices life’s jugular. Since his 
1987 debut album, Rhyme Pays, 
Marrow—who goes by his high school nickname of 
Ice-T—has set off critics who accuse him of glorify- 
ing crime, homophobia, sexism and violence. His 
profanity-laced descriptions of gang life in a Los An- 
geles ghetto fostered a genre of hard-core black mu- 
sic known as “gangster rap.” Tipper Gore of the 
Parents’ Music Resource Center singled out Ice-T 
for the “‘vileness of his message.” 

Last week more people were trying to shut him 
down. A group of law-enforcement officials in Texas 
called for a boycott of Time Warner, the parent com- 
pany of his record label, Sire (and of Time) because 
of one of his recent tracks, Cop Killer (“I'm "bout to 
bust some shots off/ I'm ‘bout to dust some cops 
off’). Said Doug Elder, president of the Houston Po- 
lice Officers Association: “You mix this with the 
summer, the violence and a little drugs, and they 
are going to unleash a reign of terror on communi- 
ties all across this country.” 

But what guardians of respectability find vile is 
considered compelling and clever by the hundreds 
of thousands of fans who have made Ice-T the 
world’s most consistently successful hard-core rap- 
per. Despite very little radio play or mtv time—his 
cuts are too hot for the air—he has produced four 
gold-selling albums. His fans are mainly young 


males, but they range through all races and classes, | 


and they can be found from his adopted hometown 
of Los Angeles to Harlem and Harvard—where his 


1989 album, The Iceberg Freedom of Speech, was | 


No. 1 on the campus charts. 

Ice-T does not want to be adored. He'd prefer to 
be shocking—and well paid. For the most part, he 
lets his music speak for itself because he knows try- 
ing to reason with his critics is wasting time. “The 
way I rap, and what I rap about, is based in reality,” 











he says angrily. “I don’t really care what people who 
don't give me a chance say.” 

After the defiance, though, comes Ice-T’s real 
message. “I write to create some brain-cell activi- 
ty,” he insists. “I want people to think about life on 
the street, but | don’t want to bore them. I want 
them to ask themselves, ‘Does it matter to me?’ ” 

The recent violence in Los Angeles, says Ice-T, 
“only vindicated what I’ve been rapping about for 
years. I have been one of the voices from the "hood 
trying to let you know what kids on the street are 
thinking.” To him, the riots in the wake of the Rod- 
ney King verdict were predictable. “If you didn’t ex- 
pect the rebellion after such a miscarriage of jus- 


| tice, then it just shows how out of touch you are.” 


What about the profanity? Ice-T sighs in frustra- 
tion. “You're overhearing black guys on a street 
corner talking to one another. It’s s___ talking, a 
dialect. But people take it so seriously.” What he 
fails to realize is that people do take words serious- 
ly, and understandably so, when they are so offen- 
sive and degrading. When Ice-T sang on one of his 
first albums about a friend who “f__ ed the bitch 
with a flashlight/ Pulled it out, left the batteries in/ 
So he could get a charge when he begins,” he let his 
own definition of “‘reality'’ overcome his 
responsibility. 

To Ice-T, the language issue comes down to one 
of race. “A lot of terms we use on the street don’t 
have the same connotation in white America. They 
shouldn't sweat us on what words we use with each 
other. I hate to say rap is a black thing, but some- 
times it is.” 

In his early 30s, Ice-T is a decade older than 
many of his rap compatriots, and that shows in his 
work. He is perhaps the only rapper who can admit 
that he was wrong. He has eliminated antigay mes- 
sages from his raps. “I used to make fun of gay peo- 
ple, call them fags,” he says. “But my homeys 
weren't down with that, so now | lay off.” He has 
also left the most extreme, racist gangster rap to the 
likes of Ice Cube. Instead, he now focuses his energy 
on what he calls “intelligent hoodlum" material. 
Quincy Jones says Ice-T’s work has “the best poetic 
quality of any rapper, and the strongest narrative 
I've ever heard.” 

His latest album, O.G. Original Gangster, is his 
best and most balanced. Ice-T’s vivid writing and 
rich delivery detail life on the streets with his trade- 
mark realism and humor, but the sometimes tragic 
consequences of that life are also laid out. On New 


Jack Hustler, which was nominated for a 1992 


Grammy, he sketches the dilemma of a dope dealer: 


Turned the needy into the greedy 
With cocaine 

My success came speedy. 

Got me twisted 

Jammed into a paradox 

Every dollar I get 

Another brother drops. 


Other tracks deal with child abuse and drive-by 
shootings, and there are none of the patently sexist 
raps of earlier years. 

Tracy Marrow has been relying on himself since 
he moved to Los Angeles to live with relatives when 
he was just a boy. He was born in Newark but trav- 
eled west after his parents died when he was in ele- 
mentary school. Although he lived in Windsor Hills, 
a middle-class section of L.A., he claims he began 
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“My raps aim to 
give people 
courage. 
Listening to me 
gives you the 
ability to say, 
‘Screw the 
system’ if it’s 
doing you wrong 
... Thatrapis 
considered more 
dangerous than 
heavy metal, 
even Satan 
worship, only 
shows where 
America’s fears 
lie.” 





hanging with a rough crowd. He plays up these 
tough-guy roots to legitimize his hard raps, al- 
though a teacher at his alma mater, Crenshaw High, 
remembers Marrow as a milder sort whose most se- 
rious offenses were trying to get into basketball 
games without paying. 

While still a teenager, Ice-T joined the Army and 
completed a four-year stint, spending most of his 
free time deejaying parties for his fellow soldiers. 
There he realized that he was “better at talking 
than mixing the records.” Marrow knew his voice 
and quick wit could take him places, but admits 
“the concept of actually getting paid for rapping was 
too farfetched to even think about.” 

He had signed up for the military to “get respon- 
sible” after getting a high school girlfriend preg- 
nant. But when he returned to Los Angeles, he drift- 
ed into crime. His homeys had stepped up their 
activities to robbery, credit-card fraud and even ar- 
son. Despite his musical ambitions, Marrow re- 
joined his crew and started making serious money. 
He says now of that period, “I thought I'd be a hus- 
tler for the rest of my life.” 

A local promoter had him record 7he Coldest 
Rap in 1982, which led to deejay stints around L.A., 
including shows at the now defunct Radio dance 


club downtown. For $50 a week, Ice-T spun the rec- | 


ords and rapped to mostly white crowds. “I had this 
double identity,” he says. “Deejaying for trendy 
kids on the weekends, and doing the dirt on the 
street the rest of the time.” 

His deejay gigs led to another career move that, 
some have since suggested, should supplant his 
rapping. He was offered a small part in the dance 
movie Breakin’ in 1984. “They said they'd pay me 
$500 a day. S___ , | was spending that on sneak- 
ers,” he laughs. But his street boys, according to 
Ice-T, wouldn't let him turn down the part. A few of 
the gang had already been taken down by the police 
or other gangs. “You got a chance,” Ice-T recalls 
them saying. “White people like you, man. They've 
got their hand out; you should take it.” His second 
big-screen appearance, as an undercover cop in last 
year’s surprise hit New Jack City, brought critical 
acclaim. He will share top billing in Universal's The 
Looters, a movie about a team of industrial-security 
experts, originally scheduled for release in July but 
delayed and retitled after the Los Angeles riots. 

Ice-T says he owes his success to his friends 
from the old days. As he sings in Mind over Matter, 


I made a promise 

To my brothers in street crime 
We'd get paid with the use 

Of a sweet rhyme 

We put our minds together 
Made the tracks clever 

Now we're checkin’ 

More bank than ever. 


Some of Ice-T’s friends now work in various ca- 
pacities for Ice-T—at his music production compa- 
ny, Rhyme Syndicate, his merchandising business 
or the auto repair shop he owns in Los Angeles. 
Jorge Hinojosa, who has served without a written 


contract as Ice-T’s manager for nine years, says loy- 


alty and trust are vital to the performer. 
“There's a very small inner circle around Ice 








that is hard to break into. It’s a carryover from the | 


street attitude: I got your back if you got mine.” Ice- 


T also keeps in touch with some of his friends who | 
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are now in prison, sending them tapes or packages. 

Ice-T’s loyalty extends to helping out his crew by 
funding their projects. Ernie C., a friend since Cren- 
shaw High, started a rock band with Ice-T’s sup- 
port. Now they've joined forces to create a new 
band, Body Count, with Ice-T as the lead singer. Ice- 
T is a rock and heavy-metal fan of long standing, 
and, rapid-fire, he rattles off his favorites: Black 
Flag, Judas Priest, Blue Oyster Cult, Hendrix, Slay- 
er. “I like the aggressiveness and anger of hard 
rock,” he says, and he proved it last summer by ap- 
pearing with a collection of metal bands on the suc- 
cessful Lollapalooza tour. 

Offstage, Ice-T seems far removed from his writ- 
ing-performing persona of a hard-rap hustler. For 
the most part, he speaks quietly, his light brown 
eyes narrowing as he makes a point. At an even 6 ft., 
light skinned and dressed casually but neatly with 
his Nike shoestrings tied just so, he can blend into 


| the crowd at his usual hangouts, from Spago to Red 


Lobster Inn. He relishes the rewards of his suc- 
cess—his house in the Hollywood hills, for example, 
where he lives with his girlfriend Darlene Ortiz and 
their six-month-old baby boy; his collection of half a 
dozen sports and antique cars; his trips to such 
spots as Hawaii and Asia. But he knows whom to 
thank for it all. “It wasn’t a cop or social worker who 
got me here,” he says. “It was my boys, like the ones 
now on death row, who are the reason I'm doing it. 
That's why there's a real allegiance to the street in 
my music.” 

The same attraction that Ice-T once felt for life 
on the edge holds for rap fans today, and he knows 
it. “There's no feeling like robbing somebody. It’s a 
weird, warped thrill,” he acknowledges. But with 
convoluted logic, he warns, “It’s wrong, and it can 
also get you killed.” He simplistically assumes lis- 
teners can draw the line between sitting back and 
enjoying the thrill and participating in it. The rap- 
per claims his music encourages people to action 
but not to crime. “My raps aim to give people cour- 
age. Listening to me gives you the ability to say 
‘Screw the system’ if it’s doing you wrong.” 

That attitude, and the fact that young people are 
listening to it, says Ice-T, is what has traditional 
America running scared. Law-enforcement authori- 
ties spend time monitoring rap groups like N.W.A. 
and 2 Live Crew, and only end up bringing more at- 
tention to the groups. “That rap is considered more 
dangerous than heavy metal, even Satan worship, 
only shows where America’s fears lie,” he says. 

Strange, then, that one of America’s most fear- 
some rappers will soon be a comic-book star. DC 
Comics has planned a three-part series featuring 
the rapper. Ice-T is also using his experience with 
gangs for more than albums. He frequently speaks 
to high school students about the dangers of a life of 
crime. In the meantime, as Ice-T sings on the title 
track of the 0.G. album, 


[ rap for brothers just like myself 

Dazed by the game 

Ina quest for extreme wealth. 

But I kick it hard and real 

One wrong move, your cap’s peeled . . . 

Point blank and untwisted 

No imagination needed, cause | lived it. 

This aint no f_ ing joke 

This s__— is real to me. 

I'mIce-T. EL 
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Batman Returns is a funny, 
gorgeous improvement 
on the original and a 
lesson on how pop 
entertainment can soar 
into the realm of poetry 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


CARED, SCARRED SELINA KYLE IS 

trudging homeward after another 

wretched day as secretary to the 

mighty Power & Light lord Max 

Shreck when she bumps into a 

fellow in a black cape. “Wow! The 
Batman!” she apostrophizes. “Or is it 
just—Batman?” 

The 1989 movie Batman, director Tim 
Burton's first go at the Bob Kane comic- 
book character, earned well over $1 billion 
in its theatrical and video release and in a 
boffo merchandise blitz. Yet, however im- 
posing its grosses, however many kids in 
developing countries wore T shirts with 
the logo that is supposed to look like a bat 
in a halo but inevitably suggests a gaping 
mouth with five rotten teeth, the film was 
wan, jangled, lost in meandering murk. 


That one was “just—Batman.” Now 
Burton has made Batman Returns, opening 
Friday on more than 2,500 screens, and it 
looks as though Warner Bros., which pro- 
duced the film, got its $55 million worth. It 
is a funny, gorgeous, midsummer night's 
Christmas story about well, dating, ac- 
tually. But hang on. This is the goods 
“The Batman.” Accept no prequels 

Like a superhero for cinema, Batman 
Returns arrives in the nick of time. Movies 
are in big trouble. The magic is gone; the 
danger is missing. Genres that vitalized 
the box office a decade ago—the sci-fi epic, 
the horror movie, the adult comedy—look 
sapped. Top directors like Steven Spiel- 
berg and Martin Scorsese remake their 
own or other people’s movies. So does ev- 
erybody else. Lethal Weapon 3 and Patriot 
Games and Sister Act may bring millions 
into a cool theater on a hot evening, but 
are audiences getting the fresh kick that 
good films are supposed to deliver? Movies 
today are like the Bush Administration in 
its fourth year: aimless, exhausted, myo- 
pic. They lack the vision thing. 

The first Batman seemed a symptom of 
that malaise. Batman Returns is an anti- 
For a start, it’s alive, not an effects 
showcase in a shroud. Daniel Waters’ 
script delights in elaborate wordplay and 


dote 
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BATTIER AND BETTER 


[Ou 20¥ 


Batman's split personalities shadow hitmaker Tim Burton, who says he finds 
“screwed-up” characters “much more interesting.” 


complex characters. “The characters are 
all screwed up,” Burton notes. “I find that 
much more interesting.” Returns tops the 
first movie's shrill wrestling match be- 
tween Batman (Michael Keaton) and the 
Joker (Jack Nicholson) with a funnier, 
more lithe and daring villain: the Penguin 
(Danny De Vito). He is a vicious troll with 
a righteous grudge: his rich parents 
dumped him in the sewer when they saw 
he had flippers for hands. Now he wants to 
be loved and, even more, elected—mayor 
of Gotham City. In DeVito’s ripe perfor- 
mance, Penguin is a creature of Dickensi- 
an rhetoric, proportions and comic depth 
But this brisk, buoyant movie gets its 
emotional weight from an entirely other 
conflict: the tangle of opposites between— 
and within—two credible people. Wealthy 
orphan Bruce Wayne (Keaton again)—the 
“trust-fund goody-goody,” as Max Shreck 
(Christopher Walken) calls him—is also 
Batman, a trussed-up do-gooder who can- 
not reveal his identity. Selina Kyle, the 
single woman with a lousy love life, is also 
the vengeful kitten with a whip: “I am 
Catwoman! Hear me roar!” Bruce and Se- 
lina are drawn to each other's worldly 
wise grace and the hint of hidden wounds. 
They are attracted by the fear of what they 
might find. And when they don their busi- 
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THE CAT T “I'm a woman and can't be taken for granted. Life’s a bitch. Now so am |." When Bat and 
c GETS THE BAT Cat don their suits, Fatal Attraction meets Beauty and the Beast. 


and Cat, the animal 
Jekyll and Sister Hyde 
Hansel and Grendel. Fatal 
meets Beauty and the Beast 
“We're all animals in some way,” Bur- 
ton observes, and he doesn’t mean it pejo 
ratively. “One message of the film, 
Waters, “is that the warped tensions un 
derlying every personality should be em 
braced, not ignored.”” Unleash the beast 
Otherwise you will be schizo, a stranger to 


ness suits, as Bat 
comes out. Dr 
Ittraction 


says 


others and to your other self 

So the passwords for Batman Returns 
are duality and isolation. ‘“People-in-masks 
is pretty key,” says DeVito of the movie's 
theme. These people are what they wear; 
Bruce's closet is filled with a dozen Batman 
costumes. All four main characters, Bruce 
and Selina, Penguin and Max, are isolated 
from themselves. They live in mansions, 
railroad flats, towers and 
haunted houses, anyway, dwellings of the 
different. “You're a well-respected mon- 


sewer Caves 
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ster,” Penguin says to Max. “And I am, to 
date, not.” But all are at one time respected, 
at another time not, and always sacred 
monsters, removed from the city whose 
destiny they control. It's appropriate that 
the film is set at Christmas, the season of 
would-be togetherness and, for many, the 
time of deepest desperation 

rhat could have been the mood on the 
Batman Returns set. 1t was chilly enough 
38° F for the 12-hr. working days. Annette 
Bening, set to star as Catwoman, ducked 
out when she got pregnant, and Burton 
scurried to hire Michelle Pfeiffer. Anton 
Furst, who designed Batman but was not 
working on the sequel, died jumping off a 
roofand plunged the crew into melancholy 

If Burton felt these burdens—or the 
onus of topping himself after four films 
(Pee-wee's Big Adventure, Beetlejuice, Bal- 
man, Edward Scissorhands), all of them 
critical and popular hits—he didn’t show 
it. No screaming, no broken crockery 
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“He's the most un-Hollywood person I've 
ever met,” says his co-producer, Denise Di 
Novi, who believes Burton’s breakthrough 
Christ 
mas phantasmagoria about lonely crea 
tures making sad magic in the snow. “He 
connected with himself,” she says, “and 
his art much more intimate.” 
Now, without Batman producers Peter 
Guber and Jon Peters hovering, Burton 
would make his own film. “You see glim- 
mers of Tim in Batman,” Di Novi says, 
“but this movie is all his.” 

Burton’s gift is to make movies about 
beguiling outsiders—the dead couple re 
claiming their home in Beetlejuice, the de- 
formed snow sculptor Edward Scissor- 
hands, even the childlike Pee-wee Herman 
(Paul Reubens plays the Penguin's father 
here). Burton inverts pictures and fictions, 
and makes it seem as if he has just turned 
them right side up. In Batman Returns, ev- 
erything is familiarly topsy-turvy. Black is 


came with Scissorhands, another 


became 





Batman, of and white or 
bright is bad. Max, the rapacious industri- 
alist, has a Stokowskian white mane that 
helps Gothamites think of him as Santa 
Claus, though Selina derisively calls him 
“Anti Claus.” The Penguin's sewer-level 
lair, Arctic World, is a garishly colorful 
place; it has ice-white walls, chartreuse 
toxic bile and a giant yellow ducky that 
serves as the Penguin's Stygian barge 
Burton knows that moviegoers, just 
like the Penguin, need their oversize play- 
things. So he and production designer Bo 
Welch provided toys for the kids. The 
new-model Batmobile can get ultraslim 
(fast!) and slip through the narrowest 
crevice, The Penguin’s parasol becomes 
an Umbrella-Copter, spiriting him out of 
the trouble he loves to make, At the end he 
sends his commando squadron of pen- 
guins to destroy the city: tuxedoed birds 
wearing embossed shields, tiny helmets 


good course 


and missiles with candy-cane stripes ( it is 
Christmas) on their backs. Some of the 
penguins were real, some were robot pup- 
pets, some were little people in costume 
and others were computer generated 
There are lovely toys for adults too 
From the 8-ft. logs and 6-ft. andirons in 
Bruce Wayne's fireplace to the neon letter 
ing (HELLO THERE) on Selina’s bedroom 
wall (which Catwoman alters to read HELI 
HERE), the picture gives you the chance to 
a cartoon world made flesh 
Massive Deco-style build- 
a Rockefeller Center gone bats 


luxuriate in 
and concrete 
ings 
stretch skyward to put heroes and villains 
in ironic perspective. “The 
vertical,” says Welch, who also designed 
Beetlejuice and Edward Scissorhands. “lt 
goes from the penguin in the sewers to a 


movie Is very 


flying rodent. So these are aggressive sets, 
not passive backdrops incidental to the ac 
big on little, 
bright on brooding, snow on soot—zgive the 
film a distinct, witty style: Dark Lite 
rhere’s wit aplenty in Danny Elfman’s 


tion.” The visual contrasts 


discordantly lush score, with its sugarplum 
fairy exploding over mcowing violins. And 
imposing performances from Walken, as a 
master builder who out-Trumps himself, 
and Keaton, sturdily imploding from Bat 
man’s unresolved, not quite explicable no 
bility. But the flashy turns are from De Vito 
and Pfeiffer 

In the ‘60s Batman TV series, Burgess 
Meredith played Penguin as a kind of de- 
ranged F.D.R. This was not for DeVito. “I 
Nick 
Charles with a martini glass and a tuxedo,’ 
he says. “It just didn’t tickle my fancy.” 
Then Burton showed him a painting he 
had done of “a toddler with a big round 
head and big eyes and a protrusion in the 
nose and mouth and a bulbous body with 
little appendages. And there was a caption 
that said, ‘My name is Jimmy, but they call 
me the hideous penguin boy.’ And I got 
this weird chill.” As Penguin, DeVito 
gamely spewed black bile (food coloring 


didn’t see myself playing a weird 


and mouthwash) and ate raw fish (sea- 
soned with lemon). DeVito, auteur of his 
own dark comedies Throw Momma from 
the Train and War of the Roses, is now di 
recting Nicholson in Hoffa. He says the 
only thing he would have done differently 
if he had directed Batman Returns is “make 
love to the leading lady 

In the movie, Penguin and Catwoman 
make hilarious hate. Pfeiffer had cats 
crawling over her supine body and, in one 
scene, a live bird in her mouth. “Fortunate- 
ly,” she says, “I have a pretty big mouth.” 
She also had a longtime crush on her char 
“Catwoman was a childhood heroine 
of mine,” she says. “She’s good, bad, evil 


acter 


dangerous, vulnerable and sexual. She is 
allowed to be all of those things, and we are 
still allowed to care about her.” 

In Batman Returns she is a lot more, 
thanks to Waters, who wrote Heathers, the 
brilliant 1989 tale of feminine competitive- 
ness and desperation (and on Batman Re 
turns got story help from Sam Hamm and 
dialogue “normalizing” from Wesley 
Strick), “We didn’t want to make her a ma- 
cho woman,” he says, “or a sultry, coquet 
tish iiber-vixen curling on a penthouse 
couch. We wanted her tied deep into fe- 
male psychology. Female rage is interest 
ing: we made her a mythic woman you can 
sympathize with. Catwoman isn'ta villain 
and she isn’t Wonder Woman fighting for 
the greater good of society. That has no 
meaning for a lonely, lowly, harassed sex 
retary toiling away in the depths of 


AND THE BIRD STANDS ALONE 
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Gotham City. But she does have her own 
agenda. She’s nobody's toy. She's a wild 
card—the movie's independent variable.’ 

Waters sees the story of Bruce and Se- 
lina, Batman and Catwoman, as a parable 
of the strangers men and women are to 
each other. “In the daylight they have a 
sweet, tentative romance,” he says, “but at 
night their ids are out, beating the heck out 
of each other. In costume the ids are active 
No kissing there, only one good lick.” It is 
the reverse of a fantasy like Pretty Woman 
Pretty Woman into the store and 
shops; Catwoman goes in and whips off the 
heads of the mannequins. Julia Roberts 
tells Richard Gere she wants the fairy tale 
Cat tells Bat, ‘I would love to live with you 
forever in your castle, just like in a fairy 
tale. | just couldn't live with myself. So 
don’t pretend this is a happy ending.’ ” 

Batman Returns could mark a happy be 
ginning for Hollywood—not 
might make a mint but because it dis 
penses with realism and aspires to anima- 
tion, to the freedom of idea and image 
found in the best feature-length cartoons 
Most directors think pictures have to be an 
chored in the narrowest form of reality: the 
one that Hollywood has presented since the 
dawn of sound 65 years ago. Burton, once 
an animator at Disney, understands that to 
go deeper, you must fly higher, to liberation 
from plot into poetry. Here he’s done it 
This Batman soars Reported by Patrick E. 
Cole and Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles and Georgia 
Harbison/New York 


goes 


because it 





“| am not a human being! | am an animal!” 
The King Penguin with his subjects. 
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BACKSTABBING: McKellen, second from right, chillingly plays a rising dictator 


THEATER 


Made Glorious 
Summer 


TITLE: RICHARD II] 

AUTHOR: WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
WHERE: BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A brilliant actor and 
director find, in a tragedy about the 15th 
century, relevance for the 20th. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY II! 


ROM THE MOMENT HE APPEARS 

onstage, uniformed and martial, 

barking out “Now is the winter of 

our discontent” with the guttural 
fury of a drill sergeant, Sir Ian McKel- 
len’s Richard Ill is arrestingly cruel and 
humorless, all chill and absolutely no 
charm. Not for him the leisurely glories 
of the play’s language or the seductions 
of direct address and droll comedy to 
woo an audience. In a role that can epito- 
mize the concept of the villain one loves 
to hate, McKellen avoids anything lov- 
able or even approachable. This produc- 
tion, which has won raves from London 
to Cairo to Tokyo and which opened a 16- 





tw 





week, six-city U.S. tour last week, is an 
unrelenting portrait of the rise of a dicta- 
tor, assailing equally the tyrant and the 
rapacious society that bred him. 

The show, produced by Britain's 
Royal National Theater and staged by its 
artistic director, Richard Eyre, is mo- 
dernish—1930s—in its dress and visual 
vocabulary. It is meant to evoke 20th 
century memories ranging from Oswald 
Mosley’s English fascists to the 
Ceausescu and Marcos regimes. Yet it is 
entirely faithful to the politics and psy- 
chology of Shakespeare’s text. No pro- 
duction in memory has better evoked 
the terrifying instability of this bucca- 
neer world. Rather than the embodi- 
ment of motiveless malignity, Richard is 
simply a skillful and ruthless practitio- 
ner of the techniques of his backstab- 
bing times. While invested by McKellen 
with all the understandable self-pity of a 
man whose mother reviled him from 
birth for his physical deformities and 
who contemplates death in the certainty 
that no living creature will mourn him, 
this Richard is no less reprehensible for 
being comprehensible. 

Eyre and McKellen share credit for 
devising a production full of startling vi- 
sual imagery. McKellen casually snufls 
out clumps of candles as he enumerates, 
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deadpan, the friends and relatives he 
means to kill. Richard's brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, hunches in custody 
under a single, searing overhead lamp 
in a scene eerily suggestive of all inter- 
rogations that turn to torture. Most 
striking, the King’s counselors sit at a 
long table and talk in bureaucratic eu- 
phemisms about bloody murders to be 
done someplace out of sight, while si- 
multaneously the crimes are being en- 
acted in full view of the audience. 

Unfortunately, all these shrewd in- 
sights were muffled in the American de- 
but performance by the acoustic short- 
comings of the opera house at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Long sec- 
tions of dialogue were indecipherable 
even to those seated far forward. Worse, 
the production—which will tour to Wash- 
ington, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles this summer—is encum- 
bered by a generally second-rate sup- 
porting cast. Part of the problem may be 
in attracting top-quality actors to so long 
a tour, for the standard is well below 
what is customary on the National's 
stages in London. 

Eyre sought the tour in order to 
heighten his theater's profile, not least 
in the U.S., where its lesser rival, the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, is much 
better known. McKellen has made it 
clear that he savors the family feeling of 
a tour and welcomes the chance to pros- 
elytize widely for gay rights. Fortunate- 
ly for audiences, whatever their other 
agendas, the two creators still see to it 
that the play’s the thing. ca 


It’s in 
His Blood 


PERFORMER: RINGO STARR 

ALBUM: 7/ME TAKES TIME 

LABEL: PRIVATE MUSIC 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7c ex-Beatle is reborn 


in an album with the verve and sound of 
the Fab Four’s early hits. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


F ANYBODY PAID TRIBUTE TO RINGO 
Starr when he turned 50, we 
missed it. Makes sense. Ringo was 
the Least Beatle, the onstage mas- 
cot, the one who didn’t write songs or 
sing well. He was along for the amazing 
ride three pop geniuses took through 
the '60s. Early on, his goofy smile and 
steady beat kept the group grounded. 
Sometimes the other lads would throw 
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ALITTLE HELP: Ringo, center, with All-Starr-tour band members Burton Cummings, 
Walsh, Timothy B. Schmit, Dave Edmunds, Lofgren, Rundgren, Tim Cappello 


him a tune (With a Little Help from My 
Friends, Yellow Submarine) that tapped 
the great good will he shared with his 
audience. But when John, Paul and 
George swerved off into drugs, mysti- 
cism and more complex music, the 
drummer lost the rhythm. Hitting the 
skins wasn't so much fun when the Bea 
tles were hitting the emotional skids 

Ringo will be 52 next month, and now 
there’s reason to celebrate. After a fitful 
movie career and some of the marital and 
chemical troubles mandatory for all ag- 
ing rock stars, Ringo is back—clean, keen 
and on tour with an All-Starr band that 
includes Todd Rundgren, 
Walsh and Nils Lof- 
gren. And as his first al- 
bum in nine years proves, 
he is back in the 1960s. The 
songs for 7ime Takes Time, 
all new, sound beamed 
from some long-ago Top 40 
station that plays only ear- 
ly, previously unheard Bea- 
tles songs 

Back Then is a nice 
place to visit; its anachronisms beguile 
you. Ten cuts, 10 hit singles on the Band- 
stand chart. Ten studiously simple tunes 
with instantly memorable hooks. Brevity 
used to be the soul of rock; one of these 
songs runs just 2 min. 45 sec., and most 
of the others are longer only because they 
repeat their choruses exactly as many 
times as you want to hear them. Best of 
all, no drum solos; the world’s most fam- 
ous percussionist was always a modest 
gent. Here he jollies things along with his 
tentative voice and 4/4 pummeling. 

Time Takes Time occupied a notable 
team of four top producers (Don Was, 
Jeff Lynne, Peter Asher and Phil Ra- 
mone), 14 songwriters (including 


Joe 


 ¢ 


& 





RETRO: The album cover 


Ringo) and such graybeard kibitzers as 
Brian Wilson (who provides a Morse- 
code background vocal of dit dit dit-dits 
on the Diane Warren tune /n a Heart 
Beat). Somehow it all coheres, perhaps 
because this musical militia wanted to 
honor the group that shaped their pop 
tastes, and to do it with the one Beatle 
who could take direction from them as 
he did from Lennon and McCartney 

All the musicians here took 
cues. Each song has melodies, lyrics and 
guitar riffs inspired by early Beatle hits, 
from the jaunty taunting of Golden Blun- 
ders (“You're gonna suffer the guilts for- 

ever You're 

up things 
thought you would never”) 
to the alley-caterwauling 
harmonies on / Don't Be- 
lieve You and Don't Know a 
Thing About Love. The final 
What Goes Around, 
features Harrison-like gui- 
tars gently weeping in har 
mony, an extended coda a 
la Hey Jude, and at the end 
a cryptic spoken message. The phrase is 
either “All the same” or “I buried Paul.” 

All the same will do just fine. Maybe 
the tunes are less ersatz Beatles than up- 
scale Archies: gourmet bubble gum. May- 
be some of the lyrics took less time to 
write than they do to sing. Maybe the en- 
tire album marks Ringo’s retreat to the 
simple life. But to this battered ear, the 
stuff sounds like music. The highlight is 
the mesmeric thumper A/ler All These 
Years, Ringo’s anthem to “traveling the 
world in a rock ‘n’ roll band. It’s in my 
blood! It’s in my blood!’ Ours too. This is 
retro-rock to stir any "60s survivor. Rise 
from your wheelchairs, Beatlemaniacs, 
and shout, “Yeah, yeah, yeah!” a 


these 


gonna 


mess you 


song, 


o 
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Lying for 
Laughs 


TITLE: /IOUSESITTER 
DIRECTOR: FRANK OZ 
WRITER: MARK STEIN 
THE BOTTOM LINE: Men/fa/ rather than 


physical farce, but good summer fun once 
it gets rolling. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


T BEGINS SLOWLY, BECAUSE THE 
filmmakers couldn't find a way to 
jump-start their comic premise. It 
ends with a conventional promise 
of happily-ever-aftering, even though its 
cute central psychopath remains entire- 
ly uncured. But in the middle, //ousesit- 
ter develops an infectious and quite orig- 
inal giddiness: it may be the first movie 
ever to play congenital lying for laughs 
and more or less get away with it 
They meet Davis (Steve 
Martin) is an architect unappreciated by 
his firm and by a staid girlfriend (Dana 
Delany). He has built the latter a house 
in their hometown that suits his dreams 
but not hers. Gwen (Goldie Hawn) is a 


morose 





FAKE MARRIAGE: Martin and Hawn 
giddily push the preposterous 


waitress of dubious but, as she tells it, 
colorful background. In the course of a 
one-night stand she learns of the house, 
standing as empty as her life, and de- 
cides to fill up both 

At which point the fun finally begins, 
and it turns out to be both an upbeat vari- 
ation on the David Letterman nightmare 

















anda mental rather thana physical farce. 
She simply moves into the house, invent- 
ing a secret marriage to Davis complete 
with details so preposterous that every- 
one, including his parents (Julie Harris 
and Donald Moffat), believes her. The as- 
sumption is that no one could possibly 
concoct a tale as wild as the one she tells. 

Better still, after Davis discovers her 
ruse, he allows himself to be drawn into 

| it; he hopes jealousy will warm his old 
girlfriend as his devotion never could. 
Before you know it, the fake marriage 
has turned into a troubled one, with the 
local minister providing earnest coun- 
seling and virtually the whole town wor- 
rying about those two nice kids trying to 
work out their problems. 

Kids? Hmm. The stars are, frankly, a 
trifle mature for their roles. But ulti- 
mately the trade-off—experienced deft- 
ness for youthful daffiness—works to 


“GS 
Housesitter's advantage. It never spins 
out of control. Hawn’s shrewd ditsiness 
sets a lively pace, but she also finds 
| something real and appealing in an un- 
likely figure. Martin’s role is essentially 
reactive, but he has his moments, nota- 
bly a hilariously infantile attempt to se- 
7 duce his old flame, whom Delany plays 
straight as a board but much funnier. 











Following What About Bob?, another 
film in which certifiable craziness in- 








ca trudes on bucolic normality to funny ef- 
fect, you'd have to say that director 
From Apache to Blackbird...now you Remember, there's no commitment to buy Frank Oz has staked out a comic coun- 
can take control of the world’s ything at all when you preview Flight Deck try all his own. It’s not a bad place to vis- 
hottest aircraft — in the AIR POWER 0 you really have nothing to lose it in the summertime. # 
VIDEO LIBRARY! The planes...the pilots... 
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Donna Reed 
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“Would you still need to see her pun- 
ished?” Heyn, it seems in her opening 
pages, is going to vivisect the biases that 
continue to hold women to a different 
sexual standard from men. Oh boy, I 
think with post-Murphy Brown glee. 
Dan Quayle is going to hate this book! 
Unfortunately, instead of a leveled 
playing field we get a portrait of the 
American wife as a self-deluded woman 








HEYN: Sweeping statements about the 
malleability and self-deception of wives 


who is steeped more in the ethos of the 
d0s than the '90s, largely by her own 
unconscious design. Based on a slender 
sampling of unfaithful wives, Heyn 
makes sweeping generalizations about 
the malleability and self-deception of 
American wives and their inability to as- 
sert their own needs within the marital 
relationship. All of this—which is pre- 
sented with oozing sympathy but is ac- 
tually quite patronizing—is used to justi- 
fy a wife's decision to take a lover to find 
emotional and sexual succor. While 
Heyn never directly encourages women 
to have affairs, she strives to make hero- 
ines of her subjects. “Adultery is, in fact, 
a revolutionary way for women to rise 
above the conventional,” she writes. In 
other words, Real Women Cheat. 

Heyn argues that women, even sexu- 
ally active ones, undergo a transforma- 
tion at the altar that is born largely of 
| reading too many happily-ever-after 
fairy tales. They abandon their true 
needs and desires to don the robes of 
sexlessness, self-sacrifice and self-deni- 


——— 
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You Need 
Tree City USA 


“ie trees add the soft touch of 
nature to our busy lives. They 
cool our cities, fight pollution, 
conserve energy, give wildlife a 
home, and make our neighborhoods 
more liveable. 

The trees on city property, along 
streets and in parks, are an essential 
part of the urban forest. To keep 
these trees healthy and abundant, your 
town needs an organized program 
for their care...an annual action plan 
to plant and prune the city’s trees, 
and to maintain their health. 

You can make a difference — by 
planting and caring for trees in your 
yard and in your neighborhood, 
and by encouraging your city govern- 
ment’s community forestry program. 

Support Tree City USA where you 
live. For your free booklet, write: 
Tree City USA, The National Arbor 
Day Foundation, Nebraska City, 

NE 68410 


& pede Day Foundation 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE’ 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege. 

*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 









800-872-5200 


hether you're boating, jogging, golfing, or just hang- 

ing around having fun, you'll look great wearing the 
World Jacket or the stately colors of the USA Jacket. 
These eye-catching jackets are bril- 
liantly colored, with accurate up-to- 
date map graphics. Lighter, warmer 
and more comfortable than nylon, 
these all-season jackets fold to fit eas- 
ily into your bag or backpack. Made 
from DuPont TYVEK - a non-woven, 
paper-thin manmade material that’s 
wind, water and stain-resistant. Black : 
knit ribbing at the neck, cuffs and waist for comfort and fit plus two roomy 
pockets. Machine wash/air dry. Unisex sizes: M, L, XL, XXL. Please specify 
size when ordering. $49.95 World #3740, USA #3750. 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


ve can't avoid noise pollution...but you can 
greatly reduce it with the new Marsona® 
Portable/Travel Sound Conditioner. Smaller than 
most paperweights, it does a big job of sound condi- 
¥ tioning, masking everything from the sporadic 
sounds of a snoring spouse to the steady roar of traf- 
fic. It puts the gentle patter of rain or the soft rush of 
a waterfall on your night table...or you can take it 
with you on your next business trip or travels! Blocks 
~) out unwanted sounds from noisy neighbors, televi- 
sions, stereos and nearby airports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6° cord and uses regular 
household current. Now, you can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact 
and lightweight, ideal for home or travel at 5-1/4~x 4-1/8~x 2-1/4”, 1.2 lbs. Travel case included. 
Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel Sound Conditioner equip- 
ped with dual voltage capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents. $119.95 #4060. 


New York City cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 

Bead Seats “mystical” massaging action. It enables you to sit 
for long periods of time without discomfort or fatigue—whether 
you're at a desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day acupres- 
sure, gently massaging your back and legs, stimulating tired mus- 
cles and improving circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health 
benefits, too. It’s recommended by chiropractors because it sup- 
ports the lower back and helps improve posture. The smooth, lac- 
quered wood beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 


cord. $29.95 #2690 two for $49.95 #2700. 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® , 800-872-5200 | 


* DEPT. TMEQ601; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, 0H,43026 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 

«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 
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Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40...$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150....$ 14.95 

and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50...$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 

Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70.....$ B95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
to $100...$11.95 Over $250 
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al. “The Perfect Wife, is, of course, Don- 
na Reed,” Heyn writes. “Her virtue ex- 
ists in direct proportion to how much of 
her self is whittled away.” Having 
dampened her “visceral, honest, un- 
shaped and uncontrolled responses,” 
the American wife begins to feel like a 
shadow or zombie. To retrieve her per- 
sonhood, she understandably takes a 
lover. Suddenly, she feels alive again. 
Simply negotiating the “lunacy of the lo- 
gistics” as she outwits her husband and 
children makes the adulteress feel “at 
once frighteningly out of control and, 
strangely, very much in command.” 

How many women really match this 
pitiable description? But if Heyn is 
right—if, in fact, a large cross section of 
American wives suffer from Donna 
Reed syndrome—the news here is not 
that women have extramarital affairs 
and feel good about their infidelities, as 
Heyn’s fluid narrative suggests. Rather, 
the news is that after 30 years of battling 
to shore up women’s self-esteem and 
break down entrenched sex roles, the 
feminist movement has achieved noth- 
ing. That women have learned nothing. 
That women still bask in a sense of 
worthlessness that sounds ominously 
like Betty Friedan’s “problem with no 
name.” If all of this is true, feminists 
should regard this book with consider- 
able alarm and demand that the prob- 
lem be explored systematically (Heyn 
readily admits that her sampling is not 
scientific) to diagnose the cause and ex- 
tent of the problem. 

Instead, feminist luminaries are em- 
bracing this book as the next entry in a 
liberating canon that extends from Frie- 
dan’s Feminine Mystique to Susan Falu- 
di’s Backlash. “Dalma Heyn shows us a 
new reality and a tantalizing hint of the 
future,” gushes a blurb from Gloria 
Steinem. “Neither women nor marriage 
will ever be the same.” Gail Sheehy 
writes, “It’s about time women gave 
voice to all their dimensions, including 
the erotic, without shrinking in guilt.” 
(One wonders if the response would be 
so sanguine if the interview subjects 
were, say, husbands who cheat.) 

Try as Heyn does to keep the inter- 
views trained on reawakened eroticism, 
her subjects keep veering into far larger 
issues: power, equality, companionship. 
What most are describing is not a heady 
affirmation of their sexual appetite but a 
dismal failure to lay claim to their very 
life. While the subjects make clear that 
adultery is a symptom, Heyn offers it as 
a solution. To suggest that extramarital 
affairs reflect women’s sexual needs is 
like saying that the recent Los Angeles 
riots reflect the desire of poor people to 
possess television sets. It may be true— 
but what a tiny piece of the truth itis. @ 























Putting a Scandal 
In Perspective 


TWENTY YEARS LATER, MUCH ABOUT THE 
exhaustively investigated Watergate af- 
fair remains a mystery. In a two-hour 
ces documentary, WATERGATE: THE SE- 
CRET STORY, to be aired this Wednes- 
day, Mike Wallace puts the scandal in 
perspective and elicits new facts from 
participants. Howard Hunt says a goal 
was to uncover illegal foreign funds go- 
ing to the Democrats. Wallace reveals a 
memo from Nixon speechwriter Pat Bu- 
chanan urging use of “a sharp stick” to 
destroy Democrat Edmund Muskie, and 
Donald Segretti describes the “dirty 
tricks” used to accomplish that goal. 
Bob Woodward adds a few tiny details 
about “Deep Throat,” and the show con- 
cludes with the parlor game of guessing 
just who he might be. 


Table Talk 

IT’S NOT THAT SPALDING GRAY DIDN'T 
want to work on his novel, the MONSTER 
IN A BOX of this well-filmed monologue. 
It’s that he can’t resist interruption. So 
he totes the manuscript with him to Los 
Angeles (surviving earthquakes and 
agents), on a fact-finding mission to Nic- 
aragua (seeing one of his party go mad) 
and to Moscow (enduring an unaccount- 
able vodka shortage). He also deals with 
Alps anxiety and other distractions. 
Ironic and self-deprecating (his own de- 
scription), he’s neither wildly comic nor 
deeply dramatic. He’s more like a good 
dinner-table talker, an agreeable anec- 
dotalist with a nice sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Oh, yes, somehow he finished the 
book. It’s in the stores now. 


Punkish Hunk 

THE PUNKISH HAIRDO, NOSE-TACKLE 
musculature and down-home insolence 
give BILLY RAY CYRUS the look of one of 
those roadhouse dudes Thelma and Lou- 
ise ought to blast into the next county. 
But when this rockabilly baritone swiv- 
els out of his shirt while performing his 
sing-along smash, Achy Breaky Heart, 
the ladies wilt. In three months Cyrus, 





TELEVISION: Wallace and others 
look back on Watergate 
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CINEMA: Gray seasons anecdotes 
with a sense of the ridiculous 


MUSIC: Cyrus touches achy breaky 
hearts with his roadhouse raunch 


stouctionm 
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30, has rocketed from nowhere (or the 
nearest thing: Flatwoods, Ky.) to No. 1 on 
the pop charts. Is this Elvis? Bruce? Ac- 
tually, neither. Aside from Achy Breaky, 
Cyrus has only one memorable song—the 
sour-grapes rouser Could've Been Me—on 
his Some Gave All debut album. And 
even now he could use a charisma injec- 
tion. But, hell, let Billy Ray enjoy his 
nine-days’-wonder status. It’s nine days 
more than most people get. 


Embers of 
Resentment 


IN SEEMINGLY EVERY FAMILY, ONE ADULT 
child takes on an undue share of care giv- 
ing for aged parents while another ac- 
cepts only token responsibility lest it get 
in the way of his or her dreams. Although 
the moral issues involved might seem 
straightforward, Arthur Miller made 
them rich and intriguingly complex in 
THE PRICE, his 1968 tale of two brothers 
dividing the petty sticks of furniture that 
constitute their father's estate. The play 
returned to Broadway last week in an im- 
peccable staging, with film veteran Hec- 
tor Elizondo (Pretty Woman) giving the 
performance of his career as the resent- 
ful, duty-bound brother and Eli Wallach 
wringing every imaginable laugh from a 
tragicomic turn as an 89-year-old immi- 
grant furniture dealer. 


Little Lost Me 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A SHELF OF BOOKS 
on Frances Lear’s lurid life. Adopted by a 
vindictive mother and molested repeat- 
edly by a stepfather, she later had three 
marriages (one to TV producer Norman 
Lear), countless affairs, numerous addic- 
tions and bouts of therapy. Yet she man- 
aged to climb the garment-industry lad- 
der and found Lear's magazine. So why 
does THE SECOND SEDUCTION (Knopf; 
$19) seem so enervating at a mere 190 
sparsely printed pages? For one thing, 
she never describes the horrors of drugs 
or the excitement of creating a magazine. 
For all her vaunted feminism, she is too 
absorbed in self-pity to make her story 
real or dramatic to others. Or the answer 
may be simpler and sadder: the elo- 
quence needed to share a complex life 
was far beyond her capacity to write. 
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American Car Value’ 
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Bible 
Belters 


The rap group ARRESTED DEVEL- 
OPMENT usually performs with 
two live chickens, but for its ap- 
pearance on Arsenio Hall it was 
told to nix such barnyard man- 
ners. Otherwise, things couldn't 





be finer. Its hit single, 7ennessee, 
an open letter to God, is creating 


a stir not just for its blending of 
hip-hop and country but also for | 


its spirituality. Still, the rappers 
shun organized religion. “The 
black church has become very 
passive. It tells us the only way to 
solve your problems is to die and 
go to heaven,” says lead rapper 
Speech. “We appreciate life.” 





Handshake Deal 
THING WAS STRESSED OUT. THI 
beloved pet hand of the Addams 
family was flailing around, strug- 
gling to speak with household pa- 
triarch Gomez in sign language. 
“Slow down, it's terrible when 
you stutter,” quipped Gomez. 
When Paramount used this scene 
from last year’s flick in a com- 
mercial to promote this week's 
home-video release, a stutterers’ 
organization fired off a com- 
plaint. “This is no joke to people 
who have this problem,” said Ira 
Zimmerman. “It doesn’t help to 
say, ‘Slow down.’ It only makes 
us more nervous.’ Apparently, 
that’s how Paramount felt too. 
The home-video division apolo- 
gized—and dropped the ad. 


PEOPLE 


By WENDY COLE 








Hubby Can’t Get Enough 
Of That Lunden Fundin’ 


SHE WAS WILLING TO PAY HIS MORTGAGE, INSURANCE 


and even his cable-T'V bill, but JOAN LUNDEN was livid 
when a New York judge ordered her to pay $18,000 a 
month temporary alimony to her estranged husband 
Michael Krauss, an ex—asc-rv producer who champi- 
oned his wife’s ascent to co-host of Good Morning 
America in 1980. “Why the courts don't tell a husband 
who has been living off his wife to go out and get a job 
is beyond my comprehension,” said Lunden, who re- 
portedly makes $2 million a year. Defending the lavish 
subsidy, Krauss’s attorney said, “He's used to spend- 
ing more than that. He deserves his share until he gets 
on his feet.” With that kind of allowance, why would 


anyone bother sending out résumés? 
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Take a Bow 


AT ANY GIVEN TIME, A STEPHEN 
SONDHEIM production is surely 
running somewhere in the 
world. Last week in Manhattan's 
Carnegie Hall the introverted 
resident genius of musical the- 
ater (Sweeney Todd, A Little 
Night Music) stole the show 
—just by turning up. It 

was an evening of pop, 

jazz, opera and cabaret, but 

it was all Sondheim as interpret- 
ed by the likes of Liza Minnelli, 
Glenn Close and Patti LuPone. 
Sorry you missed it? The love- 
fest will air on pss next March, 
right when the album comes out. 


Survival of 
The Fittest 


“IT HOPPED AROUND THE ROOM, 
knocked over plants and uttered 
unintelligibly.”” And all with 
such flair that BRENDAN FRASER 
beat out 125 auditioning Cro-Mag- 
nons to star in Encino Man. “I 
fashioned my movements and 
energy after a dog I once knew.” 
His role in School Ties, due this 
fall, was less of a stretch. Fraser, 
who attended an élite Canadian 
boarding school, plays an athlete 


at an American prep school in 
the 1950s who faces prejudice 
because he is Jewish. He recalls 
his own alienation as a student. 
“I was intimidated rooming with 
the sons of Cabinet members and 
the Prime Minister,” he said. 
“They all wanted to become poli- 
ticians, | wanted to be an actor.” 
So much for popularity polls. 
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strangely clear of cigar smoke. The men had already run off to 
the woods, half naked, to pound on drums with Robert Bly. 

Most analysts hesitate, of course, to attribute the Year of 
the Woman to the mounting worthlessness of political endeav- 
or, More commonly, they point to the restiveness of the female 
electorate, for which we can thank those great feminist orga- 
nizers—Clarence Thomas and William Kennedy Smith. We all 
recall the Hill-Thomas hearings and the ineradicable image of 
14 white men forcing one petite black woman to recount porn- 
movie plots over and over while they endeavored to keep from 
licking their lips. 

The Year of the Woman is long overdue, the optimists 
would argue, pointing to the curious fact that America, with the 
largest and most entrenched women’s movement on the planet, 
has also had proportionately fewer female legislators than al- 
most any other Western nation. No one knows exactly why, 
though many plausible reasons have been advanced. There is 
the understandable reluctance on the part of many women to 
- venture into a building already occupied by Jesse Helms or Bob 
Wh \ K lomen Fin all Dornan, a building that was designed, for all we know, without 

if Vy a single ladies’ room in the floor plan. Plus there has been the 

° e chilling effect of male politicos like former Republican Party 

Are W nnin g chairman Clayton Yeutter, who reportedly addressed a high- 

powered donor as “little lady” and inquired as to whom she 

“belonged to”—thus sending a generation of Republican wom- 

HIS HAS BEEN DECLARED THE “YEAR OF THE WOMAN,” | en out to join militantly separatist rural communes. 

the others having for millenniums belonged to the But the real reason women may finally be let into the politi- 

men. From Geraldine Ferraro in the East to Dianne | cal process is that the men are moving on to better things. 

Feinstein in the West, with plenty more in between, fe- | Politics has become too loathsome, degrading and of course 

male candidates are challenging the principle that it takes a | devoid of any discernible impact on the world. As William 

real manto bounce checks and deliver monologues on c-span. | Greider explains in his new book, Who Will Tell the People, the 

Some observers are already heralding the feminist revolution | actual function of our elected representatives is to serve as 

in which, after centuries of producing the babies that male poli- | lunch companions for the hordes of corporate lobbyists who 

ticians are required to kiss and attempting to humanize such | would otherwise be lonesome and pitiably hungry. Leadership 

characters as George Bush and Michael Dukakis, women will fi- | has long since passed out of the political sphere, which is why, 

nally seize power for themselves. But the optimists are forget- | in times of crisis and civil disorder, we turn not to our Presi- 
ting what might be called Murphy’s Law of feminist struggle—if | dent but to the notoriously lite-minded Arsenio Hall. 

the very word Murphy hadn't become so politically charged in Hence the mass exodus of male politicians just as the wom- 

the past few weeks—which goes like this: When women get to | en come tearing in. Male incumbents in Congress—51 at last 

take over some field of human endeavor, it is usually because | count—are fleeing as fast as they can, searching for meaning- 

that field has been downgraded to the level of broom pushing. ful work. Sorry, Ross Perot is only further evidence of the on- 

Clerical work is the classic example—a once prestigious oc- | going political decline: our first generic candidacy—no party, 
cupation for males that was rendered female and unremunera- | no platform, no issues—just the first guy to come along with 
tive in one fell swoop roughly 70 years ago. Even child rearing _ the incontrovertible means to buy his own lunch. 
may be a case in point. The courts started favoring mothers in | There is always the possibility that women will get in and 
child-custody suits soon after the turn of the century, which | somehow transform politics, making it meaningful again, re- 
was about the time child labor was outlawed. Women got to | storing antique notions like “democracy” and “representa- 
keep the kids, in other words, just as they ceased to be money- | tion.” A study from Rutgers University claims that female 
makers and became the tiny parasites clamoring for Nintendo | officeholders have already shown a radical tendency to recall 
that we know so well today. who their constituents are and even bear them in mind during 

The same principle applies to religion: by the time women | the framing of legislation. Plus there is reason to hope that no 
climbed into the pulpit, the real action in the religion business | elected woman will ever feel obliged to prove her “manhood” 
had shifted to televangelists in their TV studios. Or the mili- | by calling out the troops. 

















tary: just as women finally got to participate in combat-like So a woman is well worth a vote. And if the Year of the 
roles, the old heroic concept of war was replaced by televised | Woman is a flop, if politics continues to decline, finally reach- 
fireworks and the mass bulldozing of enemy infantry. ing the point where even women, asa class, don’t want it, then 


The list goes on. Women poured into the legal profession | we will have only one place to turn: to the people who already 
only to find that Dan Quayle, Esq., had got there ahead of them, | perform all those tasks—like busing tables and sewing gar- 
and was campaigning for Malthusian measures to shrink the | ments in sweatshops—that native-born Americans disdain. It 
profession. Or they elbowed their way into male-only clubs— | will be the Year, sooner or later, of the Undocumented Immi- 
where they found the huge leather armchairs empty and theair | grant from south of the border. a 
= oe 
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You don’t want to get bogged down in revolving debt on bankcards. 
Especially since some bankcards charge 19% interest. That's outrageous. 
But you know how to get out of that trap. And stay out. 


THECARD. _ 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS’ CARD. 


Call 1-800-THE CARD, to apply. 





are so many 
Lotus 1-2-3 users switching 
to Microsoft Excel? 
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Why? Because 
they’ve discov- 











oH 
Sh. ered that new 
; Microsoft’ re 
4.0 for Windows” 
a ee) is the ultimate 
} & HERALD x refinement of 
—————~ SZ} a powerful, 
BEST WINDOWS easy-to-use 
SPREADSHEET spreadsheet. 
es op eee ) Us it, ot 
REET — 00 cou 
SES SN be getting your 
Microsoft Excel, the spreadsheet hundreds of 
thowsandsof 12-3usersan switching. — YOUtINe Spread- 


sheet tasks (not to mention more 
amazing number-crunching feats) 
done faster. And more easily. 
Were talking about one- 
step just-about-everything. For 
example, Autosum” instantly 


totals rows or columns of 

figures with just a click ae oe 
/ \ i 

r= 





click of your mouse. 
Or take Auto- 
format: it lets you 
apply one of 14 pro- 
fessionally designed 
formats to your work- 
sheet with another cli 
of your mouse. 
They're both on 
our customizable Toolbar, which also has 
helpful aS like a Spelling Checker and 
instant charting. 
And then there 


BA 8 are learning tools 
ON like Wizards, which 


att i 
ONY. are step- by- step 
guides of 
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Sy \ Scenario 
Le Manager, 

an analysis 
tool that lets 


“Y vou he already using M ft Excel, the wpypracde ex shrenagh 7 "See w pour reveliey 
Penth GR rt port All ryghts areal, Paid ts he EA Maran se register 
Corporation Borland and Quattro are regutcred trademarks of Borland 


Using your 1-2-3 files, your own macros s and familiar 
commands in Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows is no problem. 
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« Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows just received 
Inert highest spreadsheet rating ever, a 9.3. Why 
not try it and see what everybodys talking about? 


ov details. Offer good only in the 5 Diane’ 3 
nod pobre ark and Autonom and Wemdese: phgwe ts 


you easily create and save multiple “what 
if” scenarios, then instantly produce nice- 
looking summary reports. 

And a lot more —far too much to 
cover here. In short, spreadsheet tasks, 
both routine and complex, are easier than 
you ever thought possible. 

“Okay,” you say, “but how easy is it 
to switch?” 

Well, consider this: Microsoft Excel 
lets you learn using what you already 
know. With Help for Lotus’ 12-3" users, you 
can type in your familiar 1-2-3 commands, 







and Microsoft 
s AQ Excel shows you 
+t the corresponding 


command. (Which, 
7 by the way, is some- 
SY thing you won't see in 
SS) any other spreadsheet 
pay Windows.) 


Microsoft Excel 


= also reads and writes 
; ) Bas all your 1-2-3 files, and 
runs your macros — un 
Mia ~_/ modified. So your invest 
ment with Lotus is safe. 

Finally, if you’re using Lotus 
1-2-3 or Borland’ Quattro’ Pro, you 
can switch to Microsoft Excel 4.0 
for Windows for $129" There's even 
a 90-day money-back guarantee** 

But see all this for yourself. Ask for 
a demo of Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows 
at your local software reseller. Or call us 
at (800) 323-3577, Dept. 
HB2, to find out more or 
to order your copy. 

And join the multi- ' 
tude of 1-2-3 users who've 
moved to the best spread- 
sheet made for Windows: 
new Microsoft Excel 4.0. 
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The spreadsheet for Windows 





Making it easier 
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* to SCHOOL 
WORK 
LUNCH 
WORK 

GYM 
SHOPPING 
JEFF'S 

HOME... 


ALL WITHOUT TAKING ME Tt 
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Ca chat ee a brochun pe of your nearest dea les vula 
Excludes t ahr opt saosenilaa ies ne equipment oom ers 
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